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When you needn’t. Nature has 
not allowed sickness into the 
world without also letting in 
= means by which sickness can be 

combated. There are herbal 
principles in Nature of the first 
importance in the relief of certain 
sicknesses. The herbalists of 
former days knew these, and put- 
ting them into operation with 
startling success, were accused of 
witchcraft, and perished at the 
stake. If we were now in the time 
of the Tudors or the Stuarts, we 


We 
should not advertiseWARNER’S 
EZ ta, SAFE CURE; we should be 
: afraid to do so; we should be 
ae afraid of the faggots and the 
eee flames that were the fate of all 
who worked cures which the regular mediciners of the time were unable 
to work. But this is a tolerant age. It welcomes merit whether the 
merit has a diploma hanging on to it or not, so long as it is merit ; and 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE has for twenty-two uninterrupted years been 
curing troubles of the kidneys, liver, bladder, and blood in all parts of the 
world. An assertion standing without proofs doesn’t obtain very wide belief 
in these sceptical days, and unless we could point to results achieved it 
would be little use to ask you to credit the big claims we make for 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE. But there are the words of those who have 
tried and been successful. One of the thousand of testimonials we hold 
we publish here. 

“ Having taken a severe chill, which affected my kidneys and liver, 
I decided to give Warner’s ‘ Safe’ Cure a trial. The medicine did me 
the greatest good, and I am happy to say I now feel quite well. I shall 
certainly take some more of your splendid medicine if necessary, and 
have spoken about it to several of my friends.” 

(Lady’s name and address furnished on application). 

If you have pain or uneasiness in the region of the kidney on one or 
both sides, emaciation, sleeplessness, pain in the loins, gastric derange- 
ment, anemia, hard and tense pulse, pale and pasty face, dropsy, 
tendency to hemorrhages, jaundice, general uneasiness, rheumatic pains, 
alterations in the quantity and character 
‘ , of the liquid excreted from the body, 

On receipt of this pains in the back, dizziness, headache, 

COUPON &c., you are in the condition in which 
and a 1d. stamp, a TRIAL WARNER'S SAFE CURE is indi- 
BOTTLE of WARNER’S cated, and on receipt of this coupon, 
SAFE CURE will be sent. accompanied by one penny stamp, we 

**The Month,” Dec., 1903. shall be pleased to send you a trial 
bottle free of charge. 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE is sold by all chemists and patent 
medicine vendors at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. per bottle. ‘ 
H. H. WARNER & CO., Ltd., 86, Clerkenwell Road, London, EF-C 
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to keep your furniture looking as it ought by 
means of YE OL_pE Oak FurRNITURE PasTE, 


It’s sO easy that the housekeeper who does not use that aid 


to household brightness is culpably neglecting 
opportunities of neatness, attractiveness, and 
health in the home. 


OLDE 
O A K FURNITURE 
PASTE. 


Using YE OLDE OAK FURNITURE PASTE costs, in reality, 


nothing, because in addition to conferring on furniture an un- 
equalled polish, this preparation is a preservative. It is simple 


to use and leaves no stickiness behind. Sold everywhere. 
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Perpetual Youth. 


It is undoubtedly true that a great deal of suffering could be 
avoided and life considerably lengthened if ordinary care were 
taken to restore the system whenever vitality has been lowered by 
illness, overwork, or mental worry. It is neglect in these con- 
stantly recurring cases that brings about premature decay, and life 
becomes a burden. 


What is required is a powerful tonic and stimulant. Hall’s 
Wine is all this and something more. It checks waste of tissue 
and gives nature a chance. It is this continual waste of tissue 
that prematurely ages one. Hall’s Wine is, above all things, a mar- 
vellous restorative and great vitaliser. Those who take it regularly 
declare that they feel rejuvenated, and it keeps them in a state of 
perpetual youth. 


It is no exaggeration to say that during the many years Hall's 
Wine has been before the public it has benefited more persons 
suffering from Nervous Disorders, Anemia, Neuralgia, Sleepless- 
ness, Depression, Lack of Vitality, and those ailments which debili- 
tate the constitution and unfit you for the wear and tear of every- 
day life, than any other preparation known to Medical Science. 


Hall’s Wine feeds, strengthens, and energises the nervous 
system, prevents wasting and exhaustion, promoting a healthy 
and active condition in young, middle-aged, and old persons alike. 


During convalescence after Influenza and other serious illnesses 
or operations, Hall’s Wine is specially needed as a safe and reliable 
Restorative, acknowledged and recommended by a large number of 
the leading Physicians. 


Sold by Licensed Grocers, Chemists, and Wine Merchants, 
3s. per Large Bottle and 1s. 9d. Half bottle—STEPHEN SMITH 
and CO., Ltd., Bow, London, E. 
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Religion and Work. 


LABOUR in the widest sense; labour of head and hand; 


industrial, social, political, scientific labour is the dominant 
characteristic, the prevailing interest of our times. It has 
become an end in itself, a world in itself to which the labourer 
is subjected in a way not known to earlier ages. Work is now 
master of the workman; or, as the saying goes, the tail wags the 
dog. Competition, co-operation, specialization have produced 
a vast international work-system which is to all intents and 
purposes a sort of mill or machine through and with which 
the individual labourer must work; whose structure he must 
understand ; whose laws he must obey; a machine that grinds 


on careless as to who may be turning the crank at any parti- 


cular moment. 

Former ages trusted, had to trust, more to the leadership 
of great men, of whom the irregular supply was determined 
by laws past human control, for help and defence in emer- 
gencies. To-day men work with enthusiasm at the erection of 
this tower of Babel, which is to save their civilization from the 
fate of those of past ages ; at this vast social mechanism for the 
understanding and conquest of Nature which is to secure them 
against the caprices of Fortune. Anciently man cried out to 
unseen gods for help against Nature, for daily bread and deliver- 
ance from evil; modern man puts his trust in systematized 
labour ; as it were, in some abiding external Power which the 
individual must serve and in whose service he will find all he 
needs. The modern hero is he who perfects the machinery, who 
advances the structure's efficiency in some notable way by some 
new method of research or of production ; his helpfulness is less 
direct and personal, but more permanent and wide-reaching 
than that of old-world heroes. Invention, discovery, originality 


1 Gesammelte. Aufsitze. Von Rudolf Eucken. Leipzig, 1903. 
Ideals in Practice. By Countess Zamoyska. Translated by Lady Margaret 
Domvile, Preface by Miss Mallock. Art and Book Co., 1903. 
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562 Religion and Work. 


are estimated by their bearing on this enterprise. We may 
never see, we surely do not desire to see, the guillotine erected 
in Whitechapel or in Park Lane, but the doom of social drones 
and parasites of all sorts and conditions, high or low, is already 
decreed, if more peacefully, not less irresistibly by the governing 
ideas of our day. “If a man will not work neither let him eat” is 
becoming from a mere maxim of wise government to be the 
expression of a necessary social law. Idleness, once a distinction 
of nobility, is sentenced by the modern conscience to shame and 
dishonour. If leisure is tolerable it is only in. the interests of 
such work as needs leisure. And all this from some vague 
sense of a common pressure and need calling all hands to 
work as it might be with besiegers or besieged in time of war: 
from some obscure conviction of the reality, the earnestness 
of life strangely at variance with the no less characteristic pre- 
valence of theoretic scepticism as to life’s worth. 

“Strangely,” until we remember that the distinctive move- 
ment of an age is controlled by ideas that are unconscious for 
the great majority who belong wholly to the present, and only 
subconscious for the few who belong partly to the future; and 
that prevalent life-theories, the philosophizings of the market- 
place, formulate a life that is already passing away. For now 
those theories, materialistic and fatalistic, bid men look each to 
himself; bid them exploit the future in the interest of the 
present, the many in the interests of the few; forbid energetic 
self-devotion to universal causes. But stronger than all theory, 
the spiritual instinct of man’s nature drives him on in the 
service of such causes, he knows not whither nor why. 
Positivism has its lame explanation of the altruist impulse. 
But the ruthless “eschatology” of Science which dooms our 
globe and our race to eventual extinction, forbids man seek 
his god in a Humanityjas mortal and meaningless as himself, 
and shows altruism to be little more than a refined and amiable 
fanaticism, or at best a pleasurable time-killing illusion like the 
dreams of the opium-eater. 

It may be granted, by all means, that it is the need of bread, 
the competition for life and enjoyment on the part of swarming 
populations which has called this great kingdom of work into 
existence, which has created all this machinery of co-operative 
investigation and production, this collective brain and will and 
hand; it may be granted too, that the majority render an 
unwilling and purely mercenary service to this Frankenstein 
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of whom they have been the begetters all unwittingly; that 
both his birth and his growth are but unforeseen side-issues of 
their simply selfish and short-sighted intentions. Still all this 
is consonant with the law that governs the unfolding of the 
latent possibilities of our nature. In each case it is the needs 
of some lower grade of life that call forth and reveal to us our 
capacity for a higher. Sense comes to the aid of simple 
vegetation ; intelligence, to the aid of sense; they enter 
humbly as servants, they remain as masters; their service 
becomes an end in itself, subordinating to itself that life to 
which it was originally a means. With the discovery of a 
new ‘power comes that of a new world to which it has refer- 
ence, a world involving and transcending the old; and of a 
new life of commerce and communion with that world. In the 
first instance we see and hear, all of us, in order to eat and live; 
in the end, we eat and live in order to see and hear; in order 
to live the life of intelligent beings. The transformation begins 
with the few and slowly extends to the many. 

‘ The nature and worth of a faculty cannot therefore be 
determined by its origin, by the occasion or purpose which 
brought it forth or to which it is still subordinated by the 
majority ; nor is the highest merely a multiple of the lowest. 
Good could hardly find entrance into the world at all on any 
condition save that of immediate serviceableness to lower 
interests which, as lower, are relatively evil. Were it seen at 
once as eventually restrictive of, and victorious over, these, it 
would be crushed by them on the very threshold, in the weakness 
of its infancy. 

The hasty criticism which slighted Idealism or Religion 
too often passes on modern civilization misses the true mark 
in supposing the whole movement to be governed solely by 
those material ends which first set it free and which still secure 
its freedom.! Conditions are not causes. Religion is naturally 


1 Thus, recently, an able and popular preacher inveighing against the idolatrous 
worship of Progress could see nothing behind the seemingly senseless rush and 
pressure of modern life but greed of money, of money solely for the sake of pleasure ; 
and this, the pleasure of the voluptuous devotee of Dionysus and Aphrodite. And 
all this, because men’s motives were not directly and exclusively religious and 
identical with those of the professed ministers of religion. That, independently of 
explicit religious reference, men were by nature capable of disinterested and self- 
sacrificing devotion to public and universal causes, social, political, philanthropical, 
was almost studiously ignored ; nor was it allowed that even the more self-interested 
motives of this activity were in most cases either harmless or commendable—such as 
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and rightly quick enough to appeal to its own ethical, social, and 
political utility; to recognize these non-religious utilities as 
conditions of religious success, without thereby admitting that 
its own main end and motive-power, its own essential nature, 
is social or political or even ethical. Nor is our civilization 
materialistic because it is so largely occasioned by, and sub- 
ordinated to, materialistic ends—to physical well-being and 
enjoyment. As ill means are not justified by a good end, so 
neither does an ill end vitiate inwardly a means that is good 
in itself; God’s creatures must not bear the blame of man’s 
misuse. To attribute the whole resultant to man’s conscious 
needs, ideas, intentions, and efforts is not only to mistake the 
liberating condition for the creative power, but it is an implied 
acceptance of the deepest scepticism and most hopeless pessi- 
mism ; it is to ignore God in history and in nature; to ignore 
those mysterious forces of upward growth and expansion that 
are impatient to assert themselves on any available pretext, 
worthy or unworthy, and without any reference to the merits 
or intentions of those who occasion their manifestation. Man 
has far less to do with the making of history than he thinks ; 
his proposings do but furnish the stuff and matter of God’s 
disposings. Else they are brought to naught. In history as in 
Nature, day and night, summer and winter, seed-time and 
harvest pass over his head in obedience to laws against which 
he is helpless. Surely it were a fallacy in the animal kingdom 
to confound the intention of Nature with the intention of 
Nature’s ministers in the preservation of the species, and to 
scorn the young offspring as naught but the product and 
embodiment of selfish lust and brutality; and it is a twin 
fallacy which sees in our civilization nothing but an embodiment 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil, a child of sin and shame, 
as though sin or shame could fashion the child’s limbs in its 
mother’s womb. 

We may then study this great work-system, with which we 
are dealing, in the light of what may conveniently be called 


the desire to procure the necessaries and decencies of life for oneself and one’s 
belongings, an end which becomes more difficult, absorbing, and soul-starving in 
consequence simply of the unrestricted growth of population, and not through any 
diabolic outbreak of worldliness peculiar to our times. Nor was the possibility and 
the necessity of pure and rational pleasure in any way recognized. This sort of rant 
serves the true interests of religion but poorly ; though unfortunately it is stereotyped 
by custom. No doubt it finds its exact counterpart in the no less popular travesties 
of religion and its motives on the part of militant secularity. 
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the “intention of Nature” as distinct from the personal and 
private intentions of those who for the most part have been her 
more or less unconscious instruments, serving her design while 
they fancied they were only serving their own. These we may 
compare perhaps to bees in a hive labouring hard at the 
common task of comb-building without a thought, presumably, 
that they are labouring for the continuance and expansion of 
bee-life in the future; still less with any thought of definite 
resentment at slaving to multiply slaves ; but simply in obedi- 
ence to some blind pain-saving, and let us hope, pleasure- 
yielding instinct. What we see being built up in the human 
hive’ is a great structure—scientific, political, social, industrial— 
for the expansion, elevation, and deepening of human life in 
the future ; a vast “City of Man” filled with an ever-improving 
complex apparatus for the development of a fuller and richer 
activity ; an abiding city through which each generation passes 
to leave it enlarged and improved for the use of the next. The 
apparatus of industrialism furnishes us with a visible and 
tangible illustration of the whole, whereof it is but a subordinate 
part. Industrialism is but a department in the general factory 
of human industry; industry of mind and will as well as of 
hand, all steadily conspiring together through co-operation and 
specialization towards the unity of a single system. 

But the human bee differs from the insect in that he can 
and must and does ask himself the why and wherefore of his 
actions ; can distinguish between his own intentions and those 
of Nature; can, so far as he understands these latter, choose to 
throw himself into sympathy with them and become a conscious 
and willing instrument in their service, and so begin to live with 
a more universal sort of life. 

But does he do so? On the majority the common task 
presses heavier and heavier as the enterprize grows and 
develops. Increasing specialization narrows the nature of 
individual tastes more and more, and calls forth fewer sides 
of the worker’s capacity. The irresistible need of working only 
along lines universally established, of building only on results 
accepted by the consensus of civilization; of viewing and 
dealing with the world ever less as it might seem to oneself 
and ever more as it is interpreted to one by the collective 
mind, all tends to discourage fresh and unbiassed intuition, and 
originality of enterprize ; and thus to effect a mechanizing of 
spiritual vitality. Of the general end they are serving the 
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majority know nothing and care nothing; they must work to 
live, but their work is not their life ; it is but a means to private 
and individual ends. These will bear with the growing pressure, 
taxes, and exactions of the kingdom of work just up to the 
point that it serves their particular interests to do so. After 
that, they will test the system by the inevitable criterion of life. 
“Was not life,” they will ask, “fuller and better for the individual 
under simpler and narrower conditions? Are we really no 
more than bees doomed to slave mechanically for the multi- 
plication of slaves?” No conviction deepens more widely and 
rapidly in our days than that of the sovereign right and 
imperative duty of each personality to develop itself to the 
utmost. The present may not be exploited for any future 
generation any more than the future for the present. What is 
truly best for the sapling is truly best for the oak; and 
conversely. Those therefore whose work in the common 
collective task of our age does not itself constitute a new and 
higher kind of life; those for whom it is but a means to a 
narrower life and not an end in itself, may be excused if 
eventually their attitude towards the whole system is one of 
revolt and hostility. 

But there is a more public-minded and growing minority in 
whom what was first an external pressure has become an 
internal, vital impulse ; in whom a larger life has been called 
forth with new senses, perceptions, and affections, relating them 
to this new world, this City of Man, this kingdom of work ; 
throwing them into conscious sympathy with those divine ideas 
and intentions that work out man’s universal destinies irrespec- 
tive of men’s particular and private aims. For such, these private 
aims become secondary and ministerial to the universal ; they 
work at their own allotted task, however narrow and uninspiring 
in itself, with some vague and obscure sense of working for a 
cause, and thus a compensating element of idealism sets them 
above the paralyzing influence of mere drudgery. Yet these 
too experience the soul-stifling, narrowing effects of that 
increasing specialization which is the indispensable condition 
of the prosperity of the cause in question; they find that just 
in the measure in which civilization grows in vastness and 
complexity, stretching on all sides beyond the individual's field 
of clear vision, its inspiring efficacy is weakened, even as 
national sentiment may be weakened by a too rapid growth of 
a power to imperial dimensions, and the consequent dwindling 
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of each man’s share in the concern to something microscopically 
infinitesimal. It becomes less easy to see and to feel the bearings 
of one’s own over-particularized task—be it skilled labour, or 
research, or service, or what it will—on universal ends, and to 
find in such a perception and sentiment the seeds of a higher 
and broader life whose presence will atone for the impoverish- 
ment of the lower and narrower. Thus the fire so hardly 
kindled is still more hardly maintained ; and the tendency of 
labour to become soulless and mechanical grows well-nigh 
irresistible. Should it prove so utterly, then the whole cause of 
progress will have to be voted a failure in the light of that 
domjnant conviction of our day which refuses to confound 
collective with distributive well-being, and views the latter as 
the sole end and criterion of the former. If work cease to be a 
life in itself, knitting the soul with a world of larger interest, 
drawing out its higher activities, its better intelligence, its more 
universal sympathies; if it become mere drudgery for the 
bread of a smaller life, men will have no more of it than is 
absolutely necessary. If it crush them, they will rise against it 
en masse and crush it. The result must be and is the breaking 
up of the overgrown empire into little warring principalities 
more within the narrow compass of men’s present powers of 
comprehension and sympathy; the retarding of the work of 
consolidation towards which Nature is tending. Moreover, the 
most earnest and disinterested devotees of progress, those who 
are most enthusiastically possessed by its spirit and live with its 
life, are liable to the chill of a certain scepticism when they try 
to understand and account for the selfless instinct which impels 
them ; when they ask as to its whence and whither; when they 
begin to suspect that no extension of life in that one dimension 
can fill up the soul in all its dimensions; that the soul has a 
vast spaciousness unexplored and unoccupied ; larger life-powers 
still unsatisfied. In short they find that the world or kingdom 
which they serve is not a self-explanatory whole, but a part 
of a greater totality; nor is the life which the soul realizes 
in its service self-explanatory ; but only part of a greater and 
fuller life which needs to be called forth. 

Thus the whole movement of modern progress tends to 
create and emphasize that need which it is the office of religion 
to supply. Progress as a cause is itself in jeopardy unless 
work can be idealized and “religionized ;” unless the cause of 
perishable humanity can be included and identified with the 
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cause of divinity; unless the subjective life realized in the 
service of that cause can be shown to be a constituent of a 
larger and diviner subjective life ; unless the life of self-sacrifice 
be felt as connecting us with God’s eternal and universal toil 
and self-sacrifice in behalf of His creatures. Hence the paradox 
that, just when the difficulties, philosophical and_ historical, 
against religion are multiplied and urged as never before, the 
interest in religion, the craving for it, the need of it has never 
been more acutely realized. 


{Plainly religion will live again as a constituent factor of 


public and private life only in the measure that-it understands 
the situation thus created, dovetails and fits itself into the 
place which the divinely guided movement of modern progress 
has prepared for it. At present human life lies sundered in two 
fragments, each largely helpless for lack of its complement, and 
clamouring for some skilled surgery that shall adjust and joint 
them together. For all their unhappy recriminations, neither can 
look on the other without some secret sense 6f envy, or say with 


\ perfect sincerity : {I have no need of thee.”) $9}. 


Certainly religion cannot fail to realize more and more how 
powerful an ally she might find in work, duly reconciled, as an 
agency for the development of the highest capacities of the soul. 
She cannot but see how catholic it is, how it has drawn the 
four quarters of the earth together into one communion ; what 
energetic co-operation, what a sense of solidarity it has called 
forth ; what self-sacrifice, disinterestedness, good-will towards men 
it is capable of evoking and has largely evoked ; how in spite of 
itself it has demonstrated in so many ways that the principles 
of true progress are identically the principles of religion ; how 
in default of religion it has to some extent fulfilled the office 
of religion, has been the salt and antiseptic of life and saved 
it from utter corruption; how it has been an element of 
idealism, a source of inspiration and enthusiasm lifting men 
above the plane of sheer selfishness ; how, finally, in seeking 
its own justification it has at the same time furnished a justifi- 
cation of religion in the sense already indicated. 

Some such ideas as these, rudely paraphrased and adapted 
from Professor Eucken’s admirable essays, seem also to have 
inspired Countess Zamoyska to institute what might be called 
a “noviceship for life in the world,” at Zakopane in Galicia, the 
nature and end of which are described in her little book Sur /e 
Travail, now done into English by Lady Margaret Domvile 
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under the title /deals in Practice. A superficial reader might 
see there only an account of a very sensibly conducted superior 
sort of Catholic technical school, where the more obvious 
shortcomings of early education are supplemented, and where 
before facing the world young women of all classes are brought 
together and taught by exercise of hand and head and soul to 
be practical, intelligent, and religious. And indeed, as we read, 
it is impossible not to feel at times when we are overwhelmed 
with a crowd of bewildering practical details of daily routine 
suggestive of solicitude about many things, that Countess 
Zamoyska has seized her principles by the ends rather than by 
the roots ; that she has not yet adequately formulated her own 
spirit; that she herself now and then slips unconsciously 
into that inversion of order, that subordination of the inward 
to the outward, against which her institution is professedly a 
protest. “A great deal of talk,” says Miss Mallock in her 
lucid Preface to Lady Margaret’s translation, “is to be heard 
in these days about workers . . . but of work fer se much less 
is‘commonly said ; and it is work in this aspect—as being not 
a productive factor merely, but an ethical factor as well—that 
Madame Zamoyska has in mind ;” “its immediate or productive 
function is never in any danger of being forgotten; while its 
ulterior or educative function is not only apt to be overlooked ; 
but under pressure of necessity, greed, or commercialism is 
generally lost sight of altogether.” Excelient! But even here 
perhaps the conception of work as being, on its subjective side, 
a life in itself, an end in itself, or at least one great constituent 
factor of our inward life, is not seized quite firmly by both 
ears. The labour of head and hand, apart from its outward 
productiveness, is not merely disciplinary, is not merely a 
gymnasium for the service of the ethical life; it is as mucha 
co-factor of our inward life as is morality itself. That inward 
life may be poor in either respect and yet rich in other. 

Madame Zamoyska regards life as constituted by work— 
spiritual, intellectual, manual ; and a well-balanced life is that 
in which these three elements are proportionally developed and 
harmoniously blended. She sees clearly that though religion, 
as the head of this work-organism, must pervade and govern 
the whole, yet it is not the whole; that the other factors have 
their rights ; that religion itself must suffer by their impoverish- 
ment ; that a bodiless head is as monstrous as a headless body. 
In the eternal conflict between religion and the world each 
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combatant tends to deny all value to the claims of its opponent ; 
to make its own interest the sole interest. The world too 
readily forgets that man cannot live by bread alone; religion 
too readily forgets that not only the body but even the brain 
needs its daily bread, and that neither one nor the other can 
live on manna, on the bread of angels) Madame Zamoyska 
however is alive not only to the fallacy of those who attempt 
to make the mystical interest (the “spiritual work” of conscious 
and explicit communion with God) the sole substance and 
essence of man’s inner life to which every other interest and 
work must be directly ministerial or else hurtful ; she is equally 
opposed to the view which would find in the general 
“religiosity” of an active life purified by “right intention” a 
substitute for prayer and for explicit mystical effort, on the 
pretext that /aborare est orare. She would say: Ora et labora. 
She sees that this “ religiosity” can only be supplied and main- 
tained by prayer; that it is an influence which flows through the 
hours of action from the hours of quiet in which it is periodi- 
cally renewed ; hours when the ragged wick is trimmed and 
the dwindled oil replenished. The head rules the body and 
rationalizes all its voluntary movements ; and the resulting life 
in its totality is neither a life of the head alone nor of the 
body alone, but of the whole man. Yet for the fulness and 
vigour of that general life it needs that each particular function 
be cultivated and exercised apart, in its own way, as possessing 
a certain fictitious independence. The exercise of the brain is 
one thing ; that of the body another. Spiritual labour is one 
thing ; intellectual labour another ; manual labour, a third ; yet 
the three conspire as twisted strands to the strength of one 
and the same life and work which is at once spiritual and 
intelligent and bodily, because human. 

In substance, if not precisely in form, the conception which 
has given birth to Madame Zamoyska’s School of Life is 
identical with that of Professor Eucken. In both cases we 
have a deep sense of the solidarity and mutual dependence of 
the religious and the non-religious interests of man’s inward 
spirit-life (a wider category than the “spiritual life” which it 
includes), of the urgent need of their speedy reconciliation ; a 
sense of the perversity of regarding education as merely 
instrumental to outer work and productivity, rather than the 


converse, 
The great kingdom of work, the great City of Man in whose 
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building we are all forced to co-operate by the pressure of 
modern life, can be a blessing only so far as the individual 
workers are willing and intelligent co-operators entering into the 
“intentions of Nature,” rising from the selfish to the universal 
standpoint, living with a more general, a diviner sort of sub- 
jective life; so far, in other words, as the idea of that kingdom 
or city is apprehended more or less distinctly by{jtheir minds, 
approved and desired by their wills, and cherished by their 
self-devotion and enthusiasm. This it cannot be stably, per- 
manently, generally, until it is seen, felt, and realized as a 
Kingdom within a Kingdom, an zmperium in imperio; the 
City of Man within the City of God. 


G. TYRRELL. 


The Latest Blue Book on Education. 


THE Education Act of 1902 is destined to be a very conspicuous 
landmark in our national history. It marks the closing of one 
epoch and the opening of another. At this moment, we find 
a sort of lull in the storm, a pause between the fading away of 
the state of things inaugurated in 1870, and the gradual 
unfolding of—no one knows exactly what—as the new Act 
comes into actuality. This consequently makes a good point 
from which to look back, and gauge some of the results which 
have emerged from the administration of Mr. Forster’s Act. 
This year also marks the disappearance, not exactly of the 
Board Schools, though their name drops out of use, but of the 
exceptionally favoured position which for thirty years they 
have held, and have held with so much injustice to other 
Schools. We have a mine of information supplied to us in 
the Blue Book on Education just published, but, as in the 
case of other mines, we must dig and sift, and arrange our 
materials. 

This year the Blue Book takes the form of eight distinct 
pamphlets—some of them almost volumes. These treat separ- 
ately of various aspects of Education as dealt with by the 
Board of Education. One section given is Statistics, another 
a Report on Education, another a list of Schools and Training 
Colleges, also a Report on Higher Education, and so on. This 
new departure as to form is very sensible. The normal Blue 
Book generally taxed one’s muscles by its weight avoirdupois, 
as well as awed one’s imagination by its bulk and inspiring 
solidity of appearance. Eight Blue Books naturally defy 
compression. I am only proposing, therefore, to extract such 
facts and figures as will interest those amongst us who have in 
some way concerned themselves with our Schools, those schools 
for which we have fought so hard, and for which our pockets 


1 Statistics of Public Elementary Schools, 1901-2. 
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have bled so generously. In the light of the statistics I am 
going to quote, it should be borne in mind that we had, for 
thirty years, to fight at every disadvantage. Our School 
buildings were such as our poverty made them; our teachers’ 
salaries were limited by our want of means; we could not earn 
the additional grants for special subjects, simply because we 
could not afford to pay the fees of teachers of such special 
subjects. But we held on. We kept our flag flying ; we never 
gave up a School; we competed manfully with the lavishly 
equipped Board School. And now, when that stage of our 
experience has come to an end, let us open the Blue Book 
and see how we stand. This we shall see more clearly by 
comparisons. 

For the moment, I am leaving aside Denominational 
Schools other than Catholic, and I will compare ourselves with 
the much-vaunted Board Schools, Schools be it remembered, 
which our money helped to make what they were. 

First as to Schools and Attendance. 


4 


Board. Catholic. 
Attendance, 2,369,980 269,191 
Percentage of Attendance 84°37 ine 80°89 


We are not a numerous body, 1,056 Schools of our own 
represent a very creditable expenditure of money, time, and 
much self-sacrifice. Besides the money spent in buying land 
and building in past years, last year, over and above what we 
contributed to the Board Schools, we gave voluntarily a sum of 
£87,520 towards the support of our Schools. It is of interest 
to notice, that the Wesleyans, a much more numerous and 
wealthy body in comparison with ourselves, only possess 458 
Schools, to whose maintenance they contributed £23,726. 

Our percentage of attendance tells its own tale. The better 
fed and better housed children attending Board Schools (and 
the majority of these are in towns, conveniently placed near 
the dwellings of the children), naturally were able to attend in 
all weathers with more regularity than our too often ill-fed and 
badly clothed little ones. A percentage of 80°80, hardly 4 per 
cent., is not much against us. Those of us who know the 
circumstances of the children may well be proud of it, and we 
know that more frequently than not this diminished attendance 
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was an index of poverty. Incidentally, our poverty comes out 
in another way. Schools are encouraged to have School 
Savings Banks, a very good and praiseworthy idea, and 2,260 
Board Schools had scholars wealthy enough to find a Savings 
Bank useful. We had only 173 Schools so fortunately 
circumstanced. 

Next as to Teachers. Let me say parenthetically, that the 
one man manager, much abused as he was, had a hard time 
of it. It was he who generally had to find money for salaries, 
buildings, apparatus, and all the many wants artificially 
multiplied by theorists at head-quarters, not always unreason- 
able in themselves, but hard upon empty pockets. Yet I think 
it was the Teachers, men and women of whom as a body we 
may well be proud, who felt the full force of the unequal 
competition in which we were engaged. Theirs was the daily 
drudgery and toil; they had more work than the highly-salaried 
Board School Teachers, and received much less pay ; they had 
to attain the same standard of efficiency with painfully attenuated 
resources—and yet they did reach that standard. Let the Blue 
Book speak for them. Teachers make a formidable army. 


Board. Catholic. 
Number of Scholars te 745397 sis 8,035 
Number of Scholars for each 
certificated Teacher ... 61'1 


Clearly, it is more laborious to teach 91 children than it is 
to teach 61. This comparison shows that our Teachers were 
much harder worked. This harder work, first of all, they did at 
less cost per scholar than their Board School compeers ; as we 
find from the relative cost for teaching (including maintenance) 
each unit. 

Board. Catholic.” 
£3 0s. odd. £2 35. 54d. 


This comparison shows us that the Catholic Teachers did their 
harder work for 17s. 4d. per unit less than was given to their 
more fortunate colleagues. In this connection, I may here 
point out that last year, seven (7) of these highly paid Board 
School Staffs did their work so badly that their Schools lost 
the entire Government Grant. Not one Catholic School lost its 
grant, or was even warned.* 


18. 2 Pp. 18, 19. 22. 
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When we find that the Board School unit costs for teaching 
no less than 17s. 4d. more than the Voluntary, we naturally ask 
what were the educational results of this enormously increased 
expenditure. The Blue Book gives us its answer. We must 
bear in mind that both sets of Schools work under the same 
code, have the same Inspectors, and are required to attain the 
same stage of proficiency. But it is evident that a Teacher 
with only 61 scholars to teach can give them much more 
individual attention than is possible in the case of a Teacher 
who has the care of 91, and so we should expect a greater 
proficiency in Board School scholars. We might fairly expect 
an -additional efficiency in the ratio of 9 to 6. What do we 
get? What are the results of teaching in the two classes of 
Schools, expressed in terms of Government Grant? The Grant 
earned in 1902, is per unit 


Board. Catholic. 
Li 1s. 74d. Al os. 11d. 


‘Omitting the fractions, we find that the Board School spent 
17s. 4d. to gain an addition of eight pence (8d.) per head ; that 
17s. 4d. secured an educational advantage roughly expressed 
by the fraction ,,. After thirty years, this is the outcome of 
the rate-endowed Board School, with palatial buildings and 
highly-paid Teachers and every convenience and aid to teaching 
that could be thought of—they give an education that is , 
superior to that of the poorest Voluntary School. There has 
been a kind of halo popularly supposed to encircle the Board 
School education. The present Blue Book dissolves this into 
very thin air. The average Grant earned by Board Schools in 
1902 as compared with the voluntary was 


Board. Voluntary? 
Li 1s. 74d. At 1s. 64d. 


a difference of three farthings ! 
To gain this additional three farthings, the Board School 


spent 14s. 5d. per unit. 

With these figures before us, what can we think of the 
rhetorical laments at the extinction of the Board Schools, at 
the pious wish that Voluntary Schools may be brought into 
line with their highly efficient rivals? Well, three farthings per 
head will do it. 
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The supporters of Voluntary Schools have often been told 
that if they desire that form of school, they must be content 
to put their hands into their purses and freely contribute. 
They have done so, as the following Table for 1902 will show. 


Voluntary Contributions) 


Church of England £670,324 
Wesleyan ay are 23,726 
Catholic... bie 87,520 


Severe logic would justify our saying to the admirers of 
Board Schools, why not put your hands into your pockets? 
Or, do your enthusiasm and educational convictions find 
adequate expression in the extremely modest sum of £213 
divided amongst 5,943 schools ? 

We have heard much about the sums of money, vaguely 
assumed to be vast, which are supposed to be spent in what 
Passive Resisters are pleased to call endowment for Religious 
Education. The Blue Book supplies us with unemotional 
figures, and gives us firm ground on which to base sound 
convictions. What are the total incomes of the various classes 
of Schools for last year ? 


Total School Incomes.” 


Church of England _... 4£45372,150 
Wesleyan “a 289,485 
British... 548,010 
Catholic was 563,548 
Board ... 7,116,638 


This latter item is instructive in many ways; out of 
47,000,000 only £213 comes from voluntary subscriptions. But 
I should like to rearrange this table under the two headings of 
Denominational and Undenominational Schools; I think we 
may group Church of England and Catholic Schools as 
Denominational, and the other three groups under the second 
heading. Thus we have for 


Denominational Schools 4£,45935,698 
Undenominational Schools... 73954133 


If any one argues that this new Act practically endows 
the Denominational Schools with 44,000,000, then the same 
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reasoning shows that the Act also endows the Undenomina- 
tional with the much larger sum of £8,000,000, in round 
numbers. For every penny we get, the Passive Resisters get 
twopence; but J am not trying argument with minds 
impervious to reason. There is another interesting fact which 
arises from this Table. The number of children in Board and 
Voluntary Schools was on August 31, 1902, 


Board. Voluntary. 
2,839,133 3,058,661 


From this it appears that the Undenominational Schools 
spent 48,000,000 in educating 2,800,000 children, while the 
Denominational spent only £4,000,000 in educating over 
3,000,000, half the money for educating more children, and as 
we have seen, the superiority of the education may be expressed 
as the extra expenditure of nearly 44,000,000 in gaining an 
education worth three farthings per head. No wonder the 
permanent officials at the Board of Education saw the wisdom 
of, drafting a Bill which would eliminate such a costly and 
artificial system. 

Such are some of the conclusions we may draw from Blue 
Book statistics. When the old order of the School Board days 
fades away and gives place to that of the new Educational 
Committees, we find that after thirty years of hard treatment 
and most unfair handicapping, the Voluntary Schools still 
contain more children, attract immen:zly more sums in volun- 
tary contributions, are taught with more self-sacrifice on the 
part of the Teachers, cost very much less and yet produce 
results only infinitesimally smaller in comparison with their 
wealthy and belauded rivals. If facts, and not hysterical parrot 
cries, had any influence on certain sections of the population, 
we could recommend to any thoughtful minds a little intelligent 
study of the latest Blue Book on Education. 


W. D. STRAPPINI. 


VOL. CII. 


Rome and Lavengro. 


IN these early years of the twentieth century we Catholics have 
become so used to our liberty that we are apf to forget how 
recent a thing it really is, and we cannot without an effort 
recall the dark days of seventy years ago, when we were a 
species of natural curiosity, interesting to such of our country- 
men as paid any attention to us, but pitiable and unintelligible, 
where we were not simply hateful, to the rest. When we look 
back upon our history, we cannot but wonder at the marvellous 
impulse which has carried the Church out of the depths of 
obscurity in which she was sunk into a position of prominence, 
indeed of importance. The narrowing, Gallicanizing effects of 
generations of persecution and disability have melted away ; 
we see ourselves every year adding to our numbers, building 
churches, founding schools, taking up a position in the land 
from which the injustice of our countrymen chiefly, but also 
partly our own sense of corporate weakness, had for so long 
debarred us. We are of course still vastly in the minority, and 
we still have many irreconcilable enemies. But we are no longer 
“unexplored,” we mix freely with our fellows in the professions 
and in the Services; there is a constant interchange of views 
and feelings between us; we have a voice in matters and we 
are known in places in which, a generation ago, we should have 
had neither the right nor the inclination to speak or to appear. 
So it happens that when we meet with abuse of ourselves in 
the literature or newspapers of the day, we are amused twenty 
times for once that we are angry. We know the quarters from 
which to look for these contributions to our gaiety, and as we 
have learnt by experience the futility of paying any serious 
attention to the offenders, if we engage in controversy at all 
it is more often with the object of satisfying our friends than 
of refuting our enemies. It may, therefore, be interesting to 
select from among our calumniators of other days one who, in 
a certain sense, deserves to be called the foremost and most 
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virulent among them, and to listen, as gravely as we may, to 
what he has to say about us. Of course, we do not expect 
either reason or logic: fact or a foundation in fact. This 
protagonist of the Victorian anti-Papists proceeds by the well- 
worn but ever fresh way of assertion. Deficiency of argument 
is compensated for by vehemence of utterance: for if a charge 
cannot be proved, it can at least be repeated, and our contro- 
versialist knows that, being on the popular side, he can make 
anything seem true if only he say it often enough and loud 
enough. Nor is he hampered by any scruples as to the 
possibly one-sided tendency of his mind: “ Bigotry!” he cries, 
I quote from the text, “the author was born, and has always 
continued, in the wrong Church for bigotry, the quiet, unpre- 
tending Church of England,” which compares curiously with 
his confession of faith of.a few lines previous: “First of all, 
with respect to himself, he [the author] wishes to state, that to 
the very last moment of his life, he will do and say all that in 
his power may be to hold up to contempt and execration the 
priestcraft and practices of Rome.” Inconsistency? Nota bit 
of it. George Borrow, when he wrote the above, was as certain 
of the moral turpitude of Rome, her people, and her priests, 
as he was of his own existence; and he was as unalterably 
confident of his own honesty and fairness of purpose, of the 
unassailable truth of his assertions, and of the crushing logic 
of his deductions. Indeed, if we are to make anything at all 
of his works, especially so far as they touch upon Rome and 
Catholicity, we must begin by studying the man himself; for 
perfect honesty may go with the most invincible bigotry in a 
proper subject, and the most absurd conclusions, opinions, 
beliefs, in one sphere of thought, may be consistent with 
complete sanity of reasoning in another. George Borrow 
belonged to that rather large class of persons with whom what 
are the opinions of ordinary folk become passionate convictions; 
a class of persons usually overbearing and intolerant, incapable 
of giving serious attention to the other side, reasoning (if we 
may call it that) from what they are convinced zs to what they 
are certain must be. Such characters are not unfrequently 
endowed with many excellent qualities, each one of which, 
however, is tainted and vitiated by the radical fault. What 
might have been strength becomes obstinacy ; courage degene- 
rates into rashness ; independence is turned into defiance. 
George Borrow is a subject well worthy of study. His excep- 
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tional physical constitution, his quite extraordinary linguistic 
gifts, his passion for adventure and for all that lies outside the 
beaten track of experience, exert a fascination over the reader 
of his semi-biographical works. He stood six feet two inches 
in his stockings, he was immensely powerful, and had learnt 
the use of his fists from the ablest boxers in those golden days 
of the prize-ring. His great stature combined with his dark 
face and prematurely grey hair to give him a striking, almost 
sinister, appearance. Add to this that he was a man of uncon- 
trollable temper, afraid of nothing, and subject to long fits 


of moody depression to which he refers with awe as “the 


heaviness,” “the dark hour,” “the horror,’—and we have just 
the physical and mental qualities which will find their expres- 


sion in intolerant dogmatism and violent prejudice. What 


gives Borrow his chief interest for the average reader is his 
curious attraction to the gipsy-folk, with whom he passed a 
great deal of his time and who treated him quite as one of 
themselves. His appearance seemed to claim for him a 
kinship with this strange race, which however had no founda- 
tion but in the restless nomadic instincts that led him to 
associate himself with them. He was on a footing of perfect 
equality with the Rommany chal—the men of the roadside 


encampments; he learnt their language and even translated 


part of the Gospels into it, and in wonderment at his skill they 
christened him Lavengro—‘the Word Master.” Languages, 
philology, were his passion. Before he had reached middle 
age he was familiar with all the European tongues, not 
excepting Danish and Gaelic, and with Latin, Greek, Armenian, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Basque, Chinese, and perhaps others more 
obscure. He spent hours in a wayside copse teaching a 
tramping-girl Armenian ; with the help of a polyglot Bible he 
taught himself sufficient Danish to be able to read the sagas 
of the North; and he learnt Welsh in the intervals of a futile 
and half-hearted struggle with Blackstone. He was ever on 
the look-out to trace the etymology of any word he came 
across ; thus, to his own satisfaction, he placed the origin of 
the slang word “ tanner” for sixpence, in the Gipsy word ¢awno, 
meaning small; because the name for God in the same 
language is Duvel, he decided that divine and devilish have 
the same origin. So, again, Rommany, the gipsies’ name for 
themselves, surely points to their Roman origin, for “ Rome,” 
he says, “was founded by vagabonds;” and so on. Whether 
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recent philology has proved him to be right or wrong, the 
principle is the same, he took his conclusions as a trout takes 
a fly. The truth is that restless by nature, erratic in thought 
and deed, unstable and irresolute at heart (as he himself 
confesses), he had not the mental stamina requisite for any long 
and sustained course of study. If his curiosity was easily 
aroused, it was as easily satisfied ; any solution of a problem 
that pleased him was the right one. Thus we may safely class 
him rather among the di/ettanti than among serious students ; 
and possibly, if we knew all, we should find that his linguistic 
attainments, though they covered a large field, covered it but 
thinly. 

However, our chief concern with Borrow is as a “critic” of 
the Catholic Church; and except in so far as his activity in 
other directions gives us the clue to his attitude on this 
question, we have nothing to do with him under the various 
guises of law-student, philologist, hack-writer, pugilist, tramp, 
tinker, Bible colporteur, or editor, which he assumed in the 
course of his wandering life. He lived as a gipsy on a public 
common, he mended kettles on the Bath Road, he sold horses 
at Horncastle Fair, he was “bonnet” to a thimble-rigger on 
Blackheath, he compiled a Newgate Calendar, translated an 
amazing philosophical work into German, set up a Manchu 
Bible at St. Petersburg, peddled Testaments in Spain, and tried 
the influence of the Gospel on the Corahai of Tangiers, But 
though it were well worth while to follow him in his wanderings, 
and to let ourselves be carried along on the wonderful current 
of intermingled fact and fiction that flows through Lavengro 
and The Romany Rye, it is our purpose here to regard him 
solely in the light of an opponent, a bitter, unreasoning 
opponent, of all that is meant in the religious sense by Rome 
and Roman. 

First, then, what were his qualifications as a theologian ? 
In his boyhood the few rudimentary notions of God which he 
possessed were of a dark and gloomy cast: “The power and 
terrors of God were uppermost in my thoughts,” he tells us, 
“they fascinated though they astonished me.” His early youth 
was passed among such changing scenes (for his father was 
engaged in training militia recruits in the Three Kingdoms) 
that his education was always beginning and being broken off, 
and beginning again. In England he combined essays in the 
art of adder-hunting with the study of Lilly’s Latin Grammar ; 
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in Edinburgh he passed all his free time in street-fighting or in 
scaling the Castle cliffs; in Ireland, horse-breaking and Gaelic 
triumphed over the Classics. He was no sooner well into one 
subject than his ardour began to flag, and he took up another. 
From his earliest youth the fits of horror, to which he so 
frequently refers, had pursued him. His father despised him, 
his mother regarded him as little better than an idiot, and his 
chosen associates were the free-lances of society, gipsies, horse- 
coupers, prize-fighters, ne’er-do-weels of every kind. He read 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, and took that prince of falsehood to 
his soul; almost his first reference to the Pope is as a “very 
horrible old individual,” of whom he had read in that edifying 
work. When the time came for choosing a profession, as he 
was perfectly indifferent to the question himself, it was decided 
for him by his friends, and he was articled to a solicitor at 
Norwich. Apparently the only service that this comparatively 
peaceful period of his life did him was to afford him uninter- 
rupted leisure for the pursuit of his beloved languages. And so 
good a use did he make of the opportunity that when he finally 
quitted the law for literature, William Taylor, who had been 
kind to him, wrote to Southey that a young friend of his 
named George Henry Borrow had astonished him by his easy 
familiarity with no less than twelve languages, and that at the 
age of eighteen. 

With Borrow’s emigration to London began the stormy 
period of his life. Poverty, illness, the drudgery of a literary 
hack, temptations to suicide, dragged him down to the depths 
of despair. He gradually lost all belief; he became, or thought 
he became, first a necessitarian and then a complete sceptic. 
When at last he broke away from London, it was to tramp all 
over England, sometimes with nothing but a stick and _ his 
bundle, sometimes as a travelling tinker; now with gipsies, 
now with the first comer whose originality, simplicity, or 
knavery interested him for the moment. 

All the adventures that befel him on the road are recorded 
in a tantalizing tangle of truth and fiction in the two books, 
Lavengro and The Romany Rye, and it is from these two 
volumes that we get most insight into his mind with respect 
to the Church. His subsequent wanderings over Europe and 
the East, his marriage, his life at Oulton, and his death there 
at an advanced age, are interesting from our point of view only 
so far as they afford incidental evidence that his attitude 
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towards the Church was unchanged to the last. The following 
paragraph was written when he had reached the age of forty- 
seven : 


Its system [he is speaking of the Catholic Church] was once 
prevalent in England, and during the period that it prevailed there was 
more prolific of debasement and crime than all other causes united. 
The people and the Government at last becoming enlightened by 
means of the Scriptures, spurned it from the island with disgust and 
horror, the land instantly after its disappearance becoming a fair field, 
in which arts, sciences, and all the amiable virtues flourished, instead 
of being a pestilent marsh where swine-like ignorance wallowed, and 
artful hypocrites, like so many Wills-o’-the-wisp, played antic gambols 
about, around, and above debased humanity. 


Where could we find a better specimen of the naiveté which 
so often distinguishes the really ignorant bigot? Indeed, 
nothing that we know of Borrow permits us to suppose that 
he ever attempted to inform himself about the Catholic religion 
from the natural sources, and everything that we know of him 
goés to convince us that it never entered his mind to do so. 
Yet, in the Appendix to The Romany Rye he has the assurance 
to say: “There is perhaps no person better acquainted than 
himself [the author], not even among the choicest spirits of the 
priesthood, with the origin and history of Popery,” which claims 
he proceeds to make good, a few lines further on, with the 
following preposterous assertions : 


It is the oldest of all superstitions : and though in Europe it assumes 
the name of Christianity, itexisted and flourished amidst the Himalayan 
hills at least two thousand years before the real Christ was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea: in a word, it is Buddhism: and let those who 
may be supposed to doubt this assertion, compare the Popery of Rome 
and the superstitious practices of its followers with the doings of the 
priests who surround the Grand Lama: and the mouthings, bellowings, 
turnings round, and above all, the penances of the followers of Buddh, 
with those of Roman devotees, . . . moreover, the é//e of the Roman 
priesthood are perfectly well aware that their system is nothing 
but Buddhism under a slight disguise, and the European world in 
general has entertained for some time past an inkling of the fact. 


Was ever man more completely confuted out of his own 
mouth? Did ever a pretended authority on any subject more 
utterly destroy his claims to even the barest knowledge of 
it? So well informed of the “origin and history of Popery” 
as he was, how came he to pen such utter nonsense as the 
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above? The answer is simple: Borrow was avid of information, 
but he had a most plentiful lack of the critical and judicial 
faculties. A coincidence, a resemblance, a similarity, and the 
identity was established, whether the subject of inquiry were 
a word or a religious system. Papists have monasteries, so 
have Buddhists : Papists have much ceremony in their worship, 
so have Buddhists: Papists have a Pope, Buddhists have 
a Grand Lama: Papists use rosaries, so do Buddhists: the 
conclusion leaps to the eye—Papists are Buddhists! And 
because Borrow sees and knows that they are Buddhists, 
therefore they must know it and sce it themselves. 

If we give Borrow full credit for honesty of purpose and 
put down his astounding ignorance and rashness to judicial 
blindness, how, even then, are we to account for such a sentence 
as the following : 


There is nothing, however horrible—the more horrible indeed 
and revolting to human nature the more eager he would be to do it— 
which he [the pervert to Rome] will not do for it [his Church], and 
which his priests will not encourage him in doing. 


Could any man, speaking of fellow-men educated and 
civilized like himself, really believe such a thing of them? 
Again, could he really have meant us to believe that the priest 
with whom he foregathered in the dingle said, in answer to his 
question about the Pope, “He is an old man elected by a 
majority of Cardinals to the Papal Chair, and immediately 
after his election he becomes omnipotent and equal to God 
on earth”? or “Christ might err as man, but the Pope can 
never err, being God”? Could a man, to support his honest 
convictions, put up such men of straw as the Man in Black and 
the Irishman Murtagh, and believe that in knocking them 
over he was adding a triumph to his cause? 

We first meet with the Man in Black drinking gin-and-water 
in a public-house. He is, of course, repulsive in aspect, sly, 
unclean, untruthful, a hypocrite, a drunkard, in a word, a priest 
of Rome. Lavengro recognizes him at once, but has no notion 
of showing his hand. He treats his new acquaintance to an 
immoderate amount of drink in the dingle where he lives in 
Platonic friendship with Isopel Berners, and the Man in Black, 
with a simplicity curiously at variance with his supposed 
character, opens his heart to him about Rome, her history, her 
hopes, her methods, and her future. Her history of course 
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is what Lavengro has told us that it is—she is Buddhist; or, 
here he becomes a little confused, her origin is derived in about 
equal parts from Buddhism, Brahminism, and the religion 
of ancient Rome. ‘The “sharking priest” then goes on to jest 
in the most repulsive manner about the sacraments, the 
priesthood, and the worship of his Church. ‘‘ Oh, what hearty 
laughs our missionaries have had,” he cries, “ when comparing 
the eternally sounding Eastern gibberish of Omani batstkhom, 
Omani batsikhom, and the Ave Maria and Amen Jesus (?) of 
our own idiotical devotees!” “The true religion,” he explains, 
“is image-worship. ... I tell you, Zingaro, that no religion 
can exist long which rejects a good bodily image.” Again, 
“Do you know that Moses is considered by the Church as 
no better than a heretic, and though, for particular reasons, 
it has been obliged to adopt his writings, the adoption was 
merely a sham one, as it never paid the slightest attention 
to them?” Join us, he says in effect, you need not believe— 
it will be impossible to do so—you may abuse the Church, call 
her Puta, say, do, and think what you like, but only write 
yourself down a Papist and your fortune is made: that is what 
we all have done, and do. Then Lavengro, having let his man 
of straw talk long enough, bowls him over with stout British, 
Protestant blows. The Man in Black, all bemused with gin, 
rises crestfallen: “ Farewell!” he says, “I shall come no more 
to the dingle—to come would be of no utility: I-shall go and 
labour elsewhere. . . . Farewell to you both!” and so stumbles 
out of the narrative. 

So much for the Roman priesthood : Lavengro has destroyed 
it. But perhaps the snake is only scotched? Have at it, then, 
again! .So, enter Murtagh, fresh from the Irish College 
at Rome; he who in exchange for a pack of cards taught 
Lavengro Gaelic when they were at school together in 
Tipperary. When Lavengro meets Murtagh again, the latter 
has just completed his studies for the priesthood; but certain 
irregularities in his conduct have deferred his ordination, and 
with a view apparently to accumulating sufficient capital to 
palliate his offences, and so to remove the obstacle, he has 
taken to the ingenious but hazardous profession of a thimble- 
rigger. In a scuffle which ensues on the oversetting of his 
table at Horncastle Fair, he loses everything and departs 
disconsolate: whereupon Lavengro, who has observed him 
from a distance, follows him, makes himself known, and, after 
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a little pressing, extracts from him the history of his doings 
at Rome: “Well, then, Shorsha, I'll tell ye my history. Here 
goes!” 

The history begins with an account of his voyage to Rome, 
in the course of which, by way of equipping himself for his 
theological studies, Murtagh devoted his energies to learning 
“all kinds of quaint tricks upon the cards,” and soon acquired 
a pretty knack of manipulating them to his satisfaction and 
great profit, At Rome he entered the Irish College: “It was 
the Irish house, Shorsha, into which I was taken, for I do not 
wish ye to suppose that I was in the English religious house 
which there is in that city, in which a purty set are educated, 
and in which purty doings are going on, if all tales be true.” 
The time that remained to him in the intervals of “singing and 
chanting and saying the prayers of the Church,” he devoted 
to playing cards with his room companion. This however soon 
palled upon him, having regard to the impecunious condition 
of both himself and his friend, so he “borrowed a few bits of 
silver from the cook and played against the porter, and then 
I paid the cook the bits of silver which I had borrowed of him: 
and played with him and won a little of his money, which I let 
him win back again, as I had lived long enough in a religious 
house to know that it is dangerous to take money from the 
cook.” Beginning with the cook, he gradually corrupted the 
whole community, and before very long he was playing with 
the Rector himself. But here he met his match. He could 
tell the Rector nothing about cards that the Rector did not 
know already, so, to save his purse, he fell back upon the 
“quaint tricks” with which he had beguiled the tedium of his 
voyage to Rome: and this was his undoing : 


Suddenly, however, putting out his hand, he [the Rector] seized 
the cards, saying, “I will examine these cards, ye cheating scoundrel, 
for I believe there are dirty marks upon them which ye have made in 
order to know the winning cards!” ‘Give me back my pack,” said I, 
“or, m’anam on Dioul, if I be not the death of ye!” His Reverence, 
however, clapped the cards in his pocket and made the best of his way 
to the door, I hanging upon him. He was a gross, fat man, but like 
most fat men deadly strong, so he forced his way to the door and 
opening it flung himself out, with me still holding on him like a terrier 
dog on a big fat pig. 

The upshot of this life-like scene was that Murtagh was 
cast into the dungeon which the Irish College, in common with 
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other religious houses, keeps handy for refractory members of 
the community. 

The next event in his history was a visit of the Pope to the 
Irish College. Murtagh, who had been released on conditions, 
resolved to take the opportunity of throwing himself at His 
Holiness’ feet and claiming his protection. With this object he 
stole up to the Rector’s room, entered without knocking, and— 


and then what do you think I saw? Why, His Holiness the Pope, 
and his Reverence the Rector, and the Sub-Rector, and the Almoner, 
seated at cards; and the ould thaif of a Rector was dealing out the 
cards which ye had given me, Shorsha, to His Holiness the Pope, 
the Sub-Reétor, the Almoner, and himself! 


Then followed a lively scene of disorder. The Rector fell 
upon Murtagh, Murtagh fell upon the Rector, and a terrific 
struggle ensued. Again the “deadly strong” Rector prevailed, 
and once more Murtagh was flung into the dungeon. Here he 
remained for three years, chained to the wall and feeding upon 
scraps. With the aid of the cook, however, he finally effected 
his escape and took ship to France, where he eked out an 
uncertain existence with card-playing, fighting, and petty 
larceny. At last he found himself again in England, and he 
had just begun to acquire some dexterity with the pea and 
thimble when Lavengro met him. At the conclusion of 
Murtagh’s story Lavengro presented him with five pounds and 
saw him off to Ireland. Here he was speedily ordained, and 
ere long began to deserve a reputation for extreme sanctity. 
He commenced thaumaturgist, and was particularly successful 
in casting out evil spirits from possessed persons, for 


the Popish Church [says Borrow] never fails to turn to account any 
particular gift which its servants may possess; and discovering soon 
that Murtagh was endowed with considerable manual dexterity .. . 
it selected him as a very fit person to play the part of exorcist ; and 
accordingly he travelled through a great part of Ireland casting out 
devils from people possessed which he afterwards exhibited, sometimes 
in the shape of rabbits, and occasionally birds and fishes. 


Finally he learns that, “Murtagh, having by his services 
ecclesiastical and political acquired the confidence of the 
priesthood and favour of the Government, would, on the first 
vacancy, be appointed to the high office of Popish Primate of 
Ireland.” 
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Thus is finally dismissed the Romano-Buddhist priesthood : 
reasoning first, and then ridicule, having finished it. 

But did Borrow really think that he was sketching from the 
life when he drew the portraits of Murtagh and the Man in 
Black? Did the narrative of the one and the doctrine of the 
other really seem to him to be such as Catholic priests might 
have acknowledged? For caricature, even in its widest compre- 
hension, must have a foundation in fact if it is to have any 
point; and the question is, indeed, whether Borrow had any 
intention of drawing a caricature at all. In fact one has only 
to be familiar with the man as he reveals himself in his writings, 
to feel certain that in all he wrote about the Catholic Church 
he was as far from attempting any such thing, and was in as 
deadly earnest, as a man could be. He would have gone to 
the stake, it would just have suited his character to do so, for 
the truth of his beliefs. To him a Catholic layman might be 
either a fool or a hypocrite, but he was certainly a knave ; while 
the clergy, from the parish priest to the Pope, were one and 
all liars and infidels, dissolute, avaricious, and unscrupulous. 
His was a mind incapable of advancing upon a preconceived 
opinion. An hypothesis such as his, which left to a body of 
two hundred millions of his fellow-men no alternative between 
crass stupidity and monstrous impiety, which supposed this vast 
society to submit itself voluntarily to a course of impudent 
imposture and vulgar hypocrisy (to say nothing of crime), in 
pursuit of an ideal in which none of its members for an instant 
believed, surely ought to have destroyed itself. But no, nothing 
was too vile, too absurd, too self-contradictory for the object of 
his detestation. We must, therefore, 1 am sure, acquit Borrow 
of pandering to the popular hatred of Rome; had he been 
playing a part he would have played it better. That he was 
whole-souled in the matter is our firm belief, and it only remains 
to inquire how it was that he, with his innate love of freedom 
and fair play, could have shown himself so utterly oblivious of 
the first principles of both when Rome was the antagonist. 

Of his early life and of his general character we have already 
spoken, and it must be apparent that to a man with such an 
education as his had been, with such tastes as he had cultivated, 
and influenced by such associates as he had gathered round 
him, the ordinary criterions of conduct cannot be applied. He 
was full of contradictions and anomalies: English to the back- 
bone, he was yet in many respects quite unlike the average 
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Englishman. He was a famous boxer, and loved stout ale; 
but he boxed only with gipsies, and he regarded ale chiefly, it 
would seem, as a sturdy Protestant beverage and a Romifuge. 
Indeed, a fighting publican of his acquaintance, by an im- 
moderate indulgence in sherry, brought himself to the very 
threshold of Rome, and was only rescued by a timely return 
to the drink of his fathers. Again, one day he would be a 
devout listener at a Methodist field-preaching, and the next he 
would march to the parish church with a family of gipsies. At 
one moment he is talking theology, at the next he is doubting 
his own existence. If we only knew Borrow as the wanderer, 
stepping over Salisbury Plain with his bundle on his shoulder ; 
Lavengro in a gipsy encampment, “ young and grey-haired, and 
speaking Romanly,” we might feel nothing but admiration 
for him. As it is, we must think of him chiefly with pity. That 
stout heart, that wayward spirit, was craving, unconsciously, for 
a guide, a motive in life. From youth to old age he had been 
a seeker, a baffled, disappointed, embittered secker after he 
kyew not what : 


“‘ Life is sweet, brother.” 

“Do you think so ?” 

“Think so! There’s night and day, brother, both sweet things ; 
sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things ; there’s likewise a wind 
on the heath. Life is very sweet, brother: who would wish to die ?” 

**T would wish to die.” 

“You talk like a gorgio—which is the same as talking like a fool— 
were you a Rommany chal you would talk wiser. Wish to die, indeed! 
A Rommany chal would wish to live for ever!” : 

sickness, Jasper?” 

** There’s the sun and stars, brother.” 

blindness, Jasper ?” 

‘“* There’s the wind on the heath, brother.” 


If Jasper Petulengro was a pagan, at least he had peace in 
his possessions ; if he knew nothing of the life to come, at least 
he enjoyed the present life to the full. But his friend and 
hero, the lil-maker, the word-master, Lavengro, how did he 
fare? Strong and unstable as water, headlong and restless as 
the wind, there never was a man in greater need of guidance 
or less able to guide himself than he. Whence came those 
dark hours of “horror,” those seasons of utter blackness and 
despair that flung him down and wrung his very soul, and left 
him weak and sobbing like a child? What, indeed, was the 
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secret of his fierce, blind hatred of the Church? Was it not 
that he feared because he did not know, and hated because he 
feared? He did not know her in whose eyes is the wisdom of 
ages and in whose hands are truth and peace, and he feared 
her because he felt her strength but was blind to her truth 
and wisdom. He feared what he did not know, but craved 
unconsciously to know, and he hated what his prejudices would 
not let him understand. What was Protestantism to him? 
A name; a word associated with hard ale and swingeing blows, 
with cushioned pews and a summer's afternoon and droning 
bees, with English wood and moorland and “the wind on the 
heath.” To his soul Protestantism meant nothing. He learnt 
no hope from it, he felt no lasting peace in it, he had no 
assurance of help from it. He was passionately English, and 
so he was passionately Protestant—or he thought he was. 
How furious he would have been had any one thus spoken to 
him! He might have found speech to point to his labours in 
Spain. Had he not strewn the Gospel throughout the length 
and breadth of that desolate land? Had he not risked death 
a thousand times, had he not been imprisoned for the good 
cause? Again we may answer, he thought he had. For his 
was not the temper of the evangelist. He threw himself into 
the work as he threw himself into anything that promised 
novelty and adventure. He loved the daily struggle of his life 
in Spain—the long nightly rides, the rough company, the 
brigands, the gipsies—he hugged himself with the thought that 
he was fighting hand to hand with the power of darkness, 
the Catholic priesthood and the Pope. But he would have 
disseminated Johnson’s Dictionary or a new edition of Shakes- 
peare with an equal zeal, had the adventure promised as well. 
That we are not doing Borrow an injustice here will be 
easily apparent to any student of his life and works. From 
a short article by Mr. Wilmott Dixon, recently printed in one 
of the weekly journals, we take the following : “From remarks 
that I heard Borrow drop in conversation with my father,” 
says Mr. Dixon, “I think he must have been a rigid predesti- 
narian, with a firm belief that his own fixed doom was eternal 
damnation. ‘Good-bye, my friend,’ he said to my father at 
parting, ‘you are a good man. You will go to Heaven. 
I shall not. I shall probably never see you again here, and I 
cannot follow you there—Good-bye!’” Is this the language of 
an apostle? Believing thus, could he really have had that 
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faith in the Scriptures as the universal solvent of all darkness 
and error which his words would seem to imply? “Oh! the 
blood glows in his veins!” he says of himself in the Appendix 
to The Romany Rye. “Oh! the marrow awakens in his old 
bones when he thinks of what he accomplished in Spain in the 
cause of religion and civilization with the colours of that society 
[the British and Foreign Bible Society] on his hat, and its 
weapon in his hand, even the sword of the word of God; how 
with that weapon he hewed left and right, making the priests 
fly before him and run away squeaking : ‘ Vaya! gue demonio es 
este/’” For the truth is, as one might have expected, that 
he accomplished literally nothing. So far as is known, he did 
not make ‘a single proselyte to “the law of the English” and 
“the gospel of /ngalaterra” as he understood them. Still he 
rode on, proudly conscious of the malevolent glare of Rome and 
her emissaries, tilting at a windmill here, charging there with 
couched lance at a village barber, living in an enchanted world 
of giants and evil genii. He had begun early: “ You are going 
tq ‘list with us,” said the elder Petulengro to the boy Borrow, 
“and be our clergyman and God Almighty, a’nt you, my 
tawny?” “TI don’t know,” says he gravely, “I must see what 
my father will say.” 

His whole life was a delusion: all his opinions were certi- 
tudes: all his deductions were infallible: all his combats were 
victories. He could see no mean between two exaggerations. 
His critics were malignant, hypocrites, liars, vipers: he would 
“hold them up by their tails and show the creatures wriggling, 
blood and foam streaming from their broken jaws.” Sir John 
Bowring offended him, and he can scarcely hold his pen for 
fury as he writes about him. The Waverley novels contain 
some friendly references to Catholics and seem to glorify the 
Jacobites, and so Scott is a “sycophant,” “the son of an 
Edinburgh pettifogger,” “ descended from a race of cow-stealers,” 
and his heroes are worse. For James I. was “a dirty, cowardly 
miscreant,” Charles I. “a tyrant, cruel and revengeful, but weak 
and dastardly ;” the Old Pretender “a profligate scoundrel, 

. . of mean appearance, and pusillanimous to a degree,” whilst 
his son Prince Charles was “a worthless, ignorant youth, and a 
profligate, illiterate old man:” as for the last of the direct line, 
he was a Cardinal, so adjectives would be wasted on him. 

But we can find it in our hearts to forgive Borrow for what 
he has said about us. The enchantment of Lavengroand The 
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Romany Rye is not dispelled because their author has mixed 
unworthy prejudice with it. The canvas is so well filled that 
we can afford to pass over some of its detail. Indeed, we owe 
Borrow no grudge, for, with all his good-will, he has done us no 
harm. His hand was so heavy on the bow that his arrows over- 
shot their mark. We can smile when he says of himself, his 
voice vibrating with conviction : 


Where will the public find traces of bigotry in anything he has 
written? He has written against Rome with all his heart, with all 
his mind, with all his soul, and with all his strength. But as a man 
may be quite honest and speak and write against Rome, in like manner 
he may speak and write against her and be quite free from bigotry: 
though it is impossible for any one but a bigot or a bad man to write 
or speak in her praise: her doctrines, actions, and machinations being 
what they are. 


That is not what we care about ; we have heard all there is to 
be said on that score, and in truth we are grown weary of it. But 
Lavengro has other things to tell us, and we are as ready to 
listen to him then as was Jasper Petulengro on Norwich Hill 
—“Brother, I wish to hold some pleasant discourse with you.” 


R. H. J. STEUART. 
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It is ever a matter of interest when we can succeed in securing 
a sidelight on some great public document. In Major J. Evans- 
Gordon’s book on The Alien Immigrant we find in a measure 
the key to the Report of the Royal Commission on Alien 
Immigration. The gallant Major would seem to have been the 
soul of that august body, for there appears to be a quite 
marvellous accord between the conclusions at which the Royal 
Commissioners arrived and the results of his researches. The 
agreement is substantial, though the style is very different. 
The Blue Book is rather dull, dry and statistical ; Major Evans- 
Gordon's work is bright and interesting, eminently readable. 
The author appears to have spared no pains either in the 
collection of his facts or in the presentation of his conclusions. 
With an alert air he hurries his readers through London slums, 
through sweaters’ dens. He bustles across Europe, and gives 
us vivid glimpses of the Ghettos of the near East, of the 
habitat of the Polish and Russian Jew, of the Israelites of 
Galicia and Roumania, of the human cargoes that are shipped 
from Libau and Hamburg. His pilgrimage was somewhat 
extensive. In his quest for facts which might throw some light 
on the origins of the stream of immigration that sweeps on 
towards our shores, Major Evans-Gordon did not spare himself 
in the matter of travelling. In August last year he proceeded 
to St. Petersburg vz@ Berlin, thence to Dvinsk, Riga, and Libau, 
thence to Vilna and Pinsk, where he made a detour of one 
hundred and fifty miles into the interior. Then on to Warsaw, 
Lodz, and Cracow. From Cracow he journeyed vié Buda-Pesth 
to Bucharest and Galatz, and then back to Berlin vz@ Lemberg. 
Altogether he covered a distance of about six thousand miles in 
the space of a little over two months! A very large proportion 
of the book is devoted to an account of the results of this 
flying tour, in the course of which Major Evans-Gordon secured 
the admirable photographs which illustrate it. 
VOL. Cll. MM 
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Having thus seen the Alien Immigrant on his native heath, 
Major Evans-Gordon became a decisive authority with his 
fellow-commissioners, and it is easy to see how greatly they 
were influenced by him in forming their judgment. The report 
to a very large degree simply endorses his views. Ably as 
these are put forward in his book, we cannot free ourselves 
from the uneasy suspicion that their brilliancy is but the result 
of a certain superficiality. The gallant author can only have 
seen the mere outside of things in the course of his rapid scurry 
through the Jewish Pale and the adjoining lands. Nor does 
he appear to have been very well equipped for this mission. 
He admits that he was unacquainted with Russian, and had 
to rely on the services of an interpreter. It is hardly likely 
that he understood any of the other Slavonic tongues spoken 
in the districts he visited. He was pressed for time ; two months 
is a very brief period in which to cover six thousand miles 
and investigate the social and economic state of a class of the 
inhabitants whom a long course of ill-usage and persecution 
has rendered more than ordinarily shy of strangers. And the 
present visitor was not predisposed to sympathy, he was a 
stranger to the Slavonic Jew in religion, race, and speech. 
And he came to ask questions. A people must have arrived at 
a high degree of social culture to appreciate the spirit of 
curiosity in the casual visitor. 

There is a quaint passage in chapter viii. which sheds a 
flood of light on the author’s mental attitude. 


In Pohosk, I found a Jewish religious college or “ Yesheba,” held 
in the local synagogue and attended by over one hundred boys of all 
ages. They came from different parts of the country, and for their 
maintenance, the rabbi, a saintly enthusiast, raised subscriptions from 
people who had really nothing to give. When I went into the school 
the whole of the scholars were reading from the Scripture, each from 
his own book, and each at the top of his voice; they were screaming 
and howling and rocking themselves to and fro, working themselves up 
into a sort of religious ecstasy. The noise was deafening. The rabbi 
seemed as pleased and as proud of it as a successful leader of an 
orchestra would be of his band. 

I had a long discussion with him as to the utility of his work, and 
asked him whether he did not think it would be better to teach the 
boys something which would give them a more valuable equipment for 
the struggle in life. But the things of this world had no sort of 
importance for him, and he argued that to fill his pupils with religious 
zeal and a firm belief in a future existence was of far more importance 
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than any other kind of education, and would furnish them with 
spiritual resources which would render them impervious to the 
afflictions showered upon them by an intolerant Government. I gave 
him a subscription to his school, and left him under the belief that he 
had persuaded me by the force of his arguments. 


If Li Hung Chang had been shown over one of our schools 
during the hour of religious instruction, would his recorded 
impression have been very different? This inability to appre- 
ciate the best side of the Jewish character shows what signal 
limitations beset Major Evans-Gordon in his inquiry. How 
could he possibly reach the mind of the Jew? And this had 
to be done if any first-hand information was to be obtained. 

It follows that the author was obliged to gather his informa- 
tion largely from the statements of officials, of various employers, 
and of those rabbis and-other leaders of the various Jewish 
communities with whom he came in contact. It was perhaps 
the only possible method, but as may be readily seen, it is by 
no means adequate. You cannot sum up in a two months’ 
tour the life history of the Slavonic Jew. Although his book 
abounds in detail of a very interesting character, | do not 
find that in essential fact it goes much beyond the notes of 
Mr. Stanislaus Mendelson to which [ referred in a foot-note to 
my article on the Poles and Lithuanians.!| Major Evans-Gordon 
has evidently studied these notes with some care, for he gives 
a quotation from them in chapter ii. Although Mr. Mendelson 
was only referred to as a Jewish writer, his name not being 
mentioned, this quotation seemed rather familiar to me, as well 
it might considering the fact that I had assisted in the revision 
of these notes before they were submitted to the Royal 
Commission. On looking through the book I found several 
traces of the influence of these notes on the writer. My reason 
for drawing special attention to this is that Major Evans-Gordon 
in his treatment of the alien question has dealt with it as if it 
were an almost exclusively Jewish problem. One would gather 
from his silence that the immigration of Catholic Poles and 
Lithuanians into England was quite negligible. He has the 
less excuse for this neglect, as this class of immigration was 
dealt with at considerable length in Mr. Mendelson’s notes. 

The true title of the book should be Zhe Jewish Alten 
/mmigrant, and as a study of this phase of the problem it 
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has a very considerable value, for it is an admirably calm and 
judicial statement of the case against the foreign Jew. Major 
Evans-Gordon has clearly every desire to be impartial, and 
believes that he has succeeded in giving effect to this desire in 
his book. But no one can completely emancipate himself from 
all the varying influences of his social and political environ- 
ment, and it must be remembered that Major Evans-Gordon is 
Member of Parliament for Stepney. It would indeed be the 
crowning miracle of the political world if the Member for 
Stepney could approach the question of Jewish immigration in 
a really impartial frame of mind. Here we have a constituency 
that has in a very special manner suffered from the Jewish 
invasion. Major Evans-Gordon’s constituents have felt the 
pressure of Jewish competition as severely as most, and they 
have votes while the alien has none. From the Parliamentary 
point of view the alien does not exist, but the suffering Cockney 
has a very real existence. With every desire to be strictly fair, 
the M.P. for a district overcrowded with Jewish aliens cannot 
fail to share his constituents’ prejudices. From the political 
point of view it would not be healthy for him to think otherwise. 

It is only natural that in Stepney and the adjoining con- 
stituencies there should exist a very considerable amount of 
anti-Semitic feeling. The Christian inhabitants are being 
steadily squeezed out by the Jewish influx. Major Evans- 
Gordon reckons that no less than 107 streets in the borough 
of Stepney which were English streets six years ago, are now 
populated by foreigners. We can perceive a marked symptom 
of this transfer of the Christian population to other districts in 
the marked falling-off in the congregations of such churches 
as St. Anne’s, Spitalfields, and St. Mary and St. Michael’s, 
Commercial Road. The Catholic docker has been driven 
further afield, and other missions have gained at their expense. 
The Anglicans have observed a similar movement, and in 
November, 1902, the Bishop of Stepney, in a very gloomy 
review of the situation, prophesied that before many years the 
old parish church of Stepney would be standing amid an alien 
population. The district east of Aldgate has become quite 
denationalized ; as our author puts it, “one walks into a foreign 
town.” The man in the street is quite a foreign type, he 
speaks in a foreign tongue, and everywhere we see the 
Yiddish advertisement displayed for his benefit. To quote 
our author : 
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Nine-tenths of the names over the shops are foreign, and even 
where an English patronymic is seen, it is used for the most part by 
foreigners who have adopted it for purposes of their own. 

When visiting the towns of Western Russia within the Jewish Pale, 
I was surprised to find myself in the familiar surroundings of the East 
End. The life, the language, the people, the shops and their contents 
were the same. 


This displacement of the East Ender by the Slavonic Jew 
is the pregnant source of a very bitter state of feeling. Major 
Evans-Gordon cites a remarkable statement made to the Royal 
Commission by Mr. Harold Hodge, editor of the Saturday 
Review, and for many years a member of the Mansion House 
Housing Council. 


The East Ender would rather be deprived of almost anything, he 
would rather lose his situation far, than he would lose his lodging. 
I have come across a great many cases of people who have been days 
and could not find house-room, and for a man with a family of several 
children it is extremely difficult. So I think that makes it sufficiently 
intelligible why the English population feels so very strongly and 
bitterly on the point. And I do fear if something is not done a very 
unpleasant state of things socially may arise, and I also think that—it 
may sound alarmist—if any persons chose to make mischief, to organize 
the matter and go over there with the wish to stir up bad feeling 
against the alien population, he would find it extremely easy to do so. 


In his chapter on “The Housing Problem,’ Major Evans- 
Gordon gives us a mass of most interesting information on the 
question of this steady transfer of population. The Jewish 
alien is very gregarious, he has the Ghetto habit in his blood. 
Sir Samuel Montagu told the Royal Commission that this 
crowding of the Jews together was to be found in all great 
cities. 

There is a Jewish quarter, and they crowd into it, where they would 
be better off if they were to spread out ; they were obliged to be in the 
Ghetto in Rome, and when the Ghetto gates were taken down, and 
they were allowed to dwell in any part of Rome, they did not go. 


Race, religion, and language combine to force the Jews to 
live a community life, segregated from the rest of the inhabitants. 
The very observance of the Mosaic Law in respect to food, the 
celebration of the Sabbath, the prohibition of intermarriage 
with the Gentile, sets them apart as a “peculiar people.” The 
immigrant just arrived from the Ghettos of Warsaw or Lodz, 
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naturally seeks to settle in some district in London where he 
can foregather with his compatriots and co-religionists, where 
he can keep the Law. We Catholics should be the last to 
blame him for this; if our people kept as well together we 
should have less “leakage” to lament. 

Among his own people the immigrant Jew not alone finds 
the social and religious life he has been accustomed to, but he 
also finds it easier to make his livelihood. He will find a 
readier opening for his trade or calling, he will not have to 
begin life all over again among complete strangers. If he has a 
little capital, as is the case with most of our Jewish immigrants, 
and sets up in business, he will find his customers ready to 
hand. If he is a workman or even a mere “greener,” he will 
find some other Jew willing. to give him employment. He will 
of course be sweated until the day arrives when he will be in 
a position to sweat others. But this sweating will not be such 
a terrible thing for him, for his standard of comfort is not high 
and he is frugal and saving, not given to wasting his substance 
on drink.and vice. It is his very virtues which make the Jew 
such a terrible competitor, he can live and save on a mere 
pittance. 

This crowding of the Jews into certain well-defined districts, 
brings chaos into the housing question. With the low standard 
of comfort bred by the conditions of life in the Russian Pale, 
the Slavonic Jew can live and thrive under conditions of over- 
crowding which the English workman could never tolerate. As 
a result of this systematic overcrowding rents fly up. 


The increase is usually about roo per cent.; it is seldom less, 
sometimes more. For example, houses lately rented by English people 
at ros. a week, are now let to aliens at 18s., 20s., and 21s. In other 
cases the rent has been raised from gs. to 17s. and from 8s. to 18s. 6d. 
In the case of a “ house-farmer” who was recently convicted at Worship 
Street Police Court for permitting overcrowding, the solicitor to the 
Finsbury Borough Council stated, that the man’s practice was to get 
possession of a house rented at about £38 a year, put a few articles of 
furniture in it, and then let out the rooms at 1s. or 1s. 3d. a night. 
By this method the house would produce an income of about £128 
or £130 a year. 


As a consequence of this the “trade in houses” has become 
very brisk in the East End. One would not be disposed to 
think that speculation in real estate was a game at which 
the small capitalist could play. Yet the East End Jew 
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has succeeded in this; how, the following extract from 
Mr. Mendelson’s notes will show. 


In the East of London the housing problem is very acute, and it 
cannot be denied that the cause is largely the Jewish speculation in 
house property. But why did the Jews take to this form of speculation ? 
The answer is simple: they come from a country where the transfer 
of immovable property is not associated with all those hindrances 
and difficulties presented in England by the conveyancing laws, and 
more so by conveyancing practice. Especially in the Polish provinces 
there exists the excellent system of the so-called “hypotheca,” taken 
in an improved form from the Code Napoleon. The alien Jews in 
London who at the beginning could not understand the English land 
laws, dispénsed with the formalities of conveyancing practice and 
brought all building property into the market, treating it like ordinary 
goods. I was informed of transactions in “houses” made without 
formal documents ; property to my knowledge changed hands dozens 
of times without the intervention of a single deed and its accompanying 
solicitor’s costs. I personally know a case where a man with £100 
capital, bought and sold some fresh freehold or leasehold [always 
thortgaged] nearly every fortnight, and made a small profit on every 
transaction. He was at last obliged to take legal advice, through 
meeting with difficulties in a case where he obtained possession of 
title-deeds. I gathered that he disliked deeds as being a costly impedi- 
ment to the “trade in houses.” I do not think that this crisis in the 
East London housing problem can be fairly urged as an argument 
against the ‘‘aliens.” The reform of the existing system of transfer of 
immovable property had supporters in England. long before alien 
immigration became a problem. The novelty was to see such very 
small capitalists as the average East End Jew on the property market. 
Otherwise this speculation was an inevitable development. 


But whether the Jew bought up property or whether the 
Christian landlord remained in possession, the effect was the 
same. Both the old and the new types of slumlord were eager 
to make the most out of their tenants, and the Jewish new- 
comer was much more amenable, much more squeezable. As 
a natural consequence the Christian was driven further afield, 
further from his work, with tram and railway fares to handicap 
him in his struggle with his supplanter. And to-day there is 
such a dull murmur of anti-Semitic hatred growling east of 
Aldgate, that it is not surprising that East London M.P.’s fail 
to keep an open mind on the subject of alien immigration. 

Much has been said of the alien Jew as an industrial 
competitor with the English worker, but it is more than 
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doubtful whether from the purely industrial point of view 
the alien is a source of any grave danger to the English labour 
world. In the great national industries, such as mining, the 
textile trades, the iron and steel industries, alien labour has 
hardly entered at all, and certainly not to any such extent as 
seriously to affect wages. Either alien labour goes to swell the 
great mass of unskilled labour, or it seeks an outlet in exploiting 
some small industry such as sweet-making, cigarette-making, 
fur-dyeing, &c. In the cabinet-making and furniture trades 
many aliens are employed, and prices have been somewhat 
affected thereby, but by no means to the extent claimed by 
some supporters of the restriction of immigration. It must not 
be forgotten that the East End is now a fairly considerable 
market in itself for furniture and household requisites. The 
alien housewife takes a great pride in her home and its 
furniture, and a good deal of the stuff manufactured by the 
alien cabinet-maker goes to supply local needs. It is very 
doubtful, too, whether the crisis in the boot trade was to any 
great extent caused by alien competition ; American competition 
and the introduction of new machinery were much more potent 
factors. In general, those branches of industry where we find 
Jews as employers or employed were with a few exceptions 
deserted by the English worker, and he did not look to such 
occupations for regular employment. In these occupations the 
struggle was between the products of East End labour and the 
goods imported from Germany and Austria, goods that were 
often the product of prison labour. In other cases the Jewish 
immigrant has practically created a new industry. Perhaps the 
most striking example of this is to be found in the ready-made 
clothing trade. On this point I cannot do better than quote 
Mr. Mendelson’s notes. 

We pass now to the tailors, mantle-makers, and cap-makers, but of 
every three families of Jewish aliens, one family at least has some 
member working at or interested in these trades. His preference for 
the tailoring business has been acquired in England, for in his native 
land this trade is rather despised. There is a Polish proverb, ‘‘ Goats 
are not animals, nor tailors men.” The reason why aliens took to this 
trade in England was that formerly no ready-made clothing was to be 
had here, except what was imported from Berlin and Vienna, to the 
great profit of the importers. As an illustration of this, I may mention 
that in 1886-7 I met in Paris a Jew, who, after fifteen years’ service in 
the Russian army, deserted and married, and came to France without 
knowing a single trade. He secured a loan of 250 francs [£ 10], and 
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bought second-hand clothing in the Temple quarter [the Paris analogue 
of Houndsditch]. These goods he sold in London. The transaction 
took from two to three weeks, and gave him a net profit of about fifty 
francs after deducting travelling expenses and cost of living. After six 
months the man not only repaid the loan from his savings, but even 
offered to the charitable society which advanced the money a small sum 
in lieu of interest, and was able to continue his business with his own 
capital. I am sure that in 1902 such success would be impossible. 
More eloquent is the fact that in Berlin and Vienna there was a crisis 
in the “confection” [as the ready-made clothing business is called 
there], on account of the exports to England having diminished. The 
alien, therefore, found a field of activity quite deserted, and got at once 
a splendid opening. 


Two other circumstances were of great help to him. 


(a) He found in London such a division of labour in the tailoring 
trade as made it possible for a “greener” to secure work [especially as 
presser]. And if he knew a little of the trade as practised in Russia— 
without such division of labour—he had at once a superiority, not only 
over the English foreman, but even the employer himself. 

(4) He found in England a form, a style, which he thought easy 
to copy—the form “sac”—and he succeeded in persuading Miss 
’Arriet to replace her shawl by a kind of “ Raglan,” “as it is worn in 
the West End.” That such a change took place in the attire of the 
London population cannot be doubted. And the alien tailor ascribes 
to himself the credit of having “civilized” the poorer Londoner. 

It is true that the “sac” made in Whitechapel has also invaded 
many West End shops, and so affected unfavourably the wages of the 
more skilled English journeyman tailor. This fact, however, springs 
from the general evolution in customs and habits of England, and 
London especially. . . . Our contention is that the damage done to 
the better skilled English tailor is the result of a transformation of the 
tailoring trade, the direct product of the general changes wrought in 
our modern outward civilization. Suppose the alien tailor expelled 
from London, his place will be taken by goods imported from Vienna, 
Berlin, and partly from Paris, and even from Russia itself, the moment 
sufficient capital is employed there in the clothing trade. To-day in 
the textile trades Russian Poland competes with England. The alien 
tailor has this to say in his defence, that it was he who created in 
England this branch of industry, the manufacture of cheap ready-made 
clothing. 


It is in the field of retail trade that the competition of the 
alien Jew has been most severely felt. There has been an 
immense growth in the number of Jewish shops, as many an 
English shopkeeper has found to his cost. The Jew has ever 
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had a genius for trade, and his superior initiative and capacity 
for accurately judging the public taste make him a most 
formidable rival. We live in an era of cheapness, the Age of 
the Ready-Made. The Jew has grasped the commercial 
possibilities of the popular desire to ape one’s betters, a desire 
that finds its expression in ready-made clothes and cheap 
ornament. He has set himself to cater for these wants, and by 
his push and plausibility he succeeds. He is a salesman of the 
first water, apt, ready, persuasive. His only serious rival in 
retail trade is to be found in the great stores, whose immense 
turnover enables them to cut even his prices. But even the 
stores are not long his rivals, he absorbs them in the course of 
a generation. Sober and saving, his capital soon accumulates, 
and with his racial power of finance the lance of Astolph will 
not lack employment in his hands. It has been said the first 
generation of alien Jews prospers in Houndsditch, the second 
flourishes in Bayswater, and the third attains to Park Lane. 

But, as is natural for an M.P. for Stepney, Major Evans- 
Gordon is not so much impressed by the constructive qualities 
of the alien Jew as by his potentiality for rascality. He lays 
much stress on the stranger’s misdeeds, and by a careful 
collocation of convictions he places their criminal propensities 
in a very prominent light. It is the policy of sweeping all the 
dust into a heap and then denouncing the dirt of the room. 
For the last few years every offence committed by an alien has 
the searchlight of magisterial, judicial, and press comment 
turned on it. We can all remember how in the days of the 
Land League every agrarian outrage was given such prominence 
in the press that everyone concluded that Ireland was an 
utterly crime-besotted land; and yet, even in those dark days, 
her total crime-record was lower than that of England. We 
have much the same phenomena in the case of the alien. 

And of actual alien criminality how much is due to the 
corruption of a great city like London, which gathers to itself 
the quintessential foulnessof the world? In modern Babylon 
it is so easy and profitable to be a rogue. In perhaps no city 
of the world is money flung about so recklessly, or the path of 
the social parasite so paved with gold. You must clear away 
the carrion if you wish to be rid of the plague of flies; fans 
and nets will not suffice, for some chink can always be found. 

Our author lays much stress on the proneness of the Jewish 
immigrant to cheating in business, to fraudulent bankruptcy, &c. 
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Two causes predispose to this class of offence, the laxity and 
somewhat chaotic condition of our commercial legislation and 
what we may term the race-education of the immigrant. And 
the first is by no means the least potent factor. A Polish Jew, 
a man who had a most extensive and peculiar knowledge of 
the Semitic immigrant both on his native heath and in London, 
and who was also well acquainted with the social conditions 
existing in most of the great cities of Europe, once told me 
that in his opinion London was the one city that could 
thoroughly demoralize the worst type of his compatriots. The 
real marvel is, when we consider the temptations London holds 
out and the struggles and sufferings of the strangers within her 
gates, when we reflect how readily the English law lends itself 
to chicane, the marvel is that alien crime and dishonesty are 
not far greater. For it must not be forgotten that these 
strangers come here from a land where the force of the legal 
tide ebbs and flows at the caprice of the official, from a land 
where it can be truly said that a bribe is the palladium of 
liberty. These exiles come here with no settled conception of 
fixed social order, with no race-memories of a long historic 
past— 
Where freedom slowly broadens down, 
From precedent to precedent. 


Her Jewish subjects came to Russia as a heritage from the 
partition of Poland. Strictly speaking, there were no Jews in 
Russia, except in the south, in the Crimea and adjoining 
districts. Here there has existed from very early times a 
settlement of a certain sect of Jews, called the Karaims. Their 
origin is somewhat obscure, but has been traced by some 
authorities to a Graeco-Jewish source. This settlement had 
long preceded the occupation of these southern territories by 
Russia, who in this case respected existing rights, and in 
consequence the Karaims are not now subject to any excep- 
tional laws and enjoy their full rights as Russians. Their 
normal position, however, is an exception. 

With the partition of Poland large numbers of Jews came 
under the Russian sway. In the east of Poland, in the present 
western provinces [so-called] of Russia, the Jew had acted as 
middleman in the corn trade; from the Middle Ages to 
the close of the eighteenth century he had been an economic 
necessity to the Polish landlord. He was the factor, dealer, 
and money-lender. Now Russia had her own corn trade 
organized on her own lines, and did not require the services 
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of the Polish Jew. She permitted him to keep his position 
as middleman, but only within the limits of his previous 
activity, and thus the Jewish Pale was constituted. As we 
have seen when considering the case of the Catholic Poles and 
Lithuanians, Orthodox Russia is by no means disposed to 
welcome within her confines elements that she regards as 
foreign to her national Orthodox life. Hence she shuts out 
the Jew and hampers him with much the same class of dis- 
abilities as the Catholic or Latin. But although the Jew may 
be persecuted in Russia, there is no persecutien of the Jewish 
religion as there is of the Catholic Faith. It is a racial rather 
than a religious persecution ; there is no compulsory conversion 
of Jews to Orthodoxy, as there has been in the case of the 
Greek Uniates, nor have their synagogues been blown up with 
dynamite. No impediments whatever are placed in the way 
of Jews in the performance of their religious duties. Their 
chief and most substantial grievance is their restriction to the 
limits of the Pale, other grievances they share with the Poles 
and Lithuanians. 

At the time of the partition of Poland the Jews in these 
provinces were above all things traders, and the subsequent penal 
legislation of Russia confirmed them in their vocation ; it was 
practically the only career left open for them. But confined 
as they were within a limited territory, with their great natural 
growth as a people of large families, they suffered severely from 
the great change in the state of European commercial life which 
took place in the middle of the nineteenth century. Cribbed, 
cabined, and confined, with no sufficient field of action left 
open to their trade, a state of congestion set in which has gone 
on increasing and which is the prime cause of the exodus of 
which Major Evans-Gordon complains so bitterly. In these 
old Polish Marches the Jews are crowding each other out. 
Many schemes have been tried to obviate the effects of this 
congestion. In the days of Nicholas I. agricultural colonies 
were tried, but proved a failure. Then the Russian Govern- 
ment decided to transport a large part of the population to 
districts in Siberia. Sir Moses Montefiore, by bribes and 
persuasion, succeeded in inducing the authorities to substitute 
a district in South Russia for Siberia, thus enlarging the Pale. 
But the one effective remedy, the opening up of the whole 
Empire to the Jews, was out of the question; for it was 
opposed to the fundamental concepts of Russian policy, 
which base the unity of the Empire on Orthodoxy. The Jew 
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as well as the Latin must be kept in his place and prevented 
from spreading contagion. 

Although in the Polish Marches the Jews suffer from the 
same disabilities as the Poles, they are by no means politically 
in sympathy with them. They might even be considered 
Polonophobes, and the younger generation, even where they 
profess revolutionary opinions, are quite “Jingo” in their 
Russian sympathies. The Government seems to be_ partly 
aware of this, for they encourage these Jews to migrate West 
to Poland proper, in the hope that they may Russify the local 
Jews who are by no means so well-disposed. Still it is the 
traditional policy “to go” against the Jew in these old Polish 
provinces ; -for he was regarded as an economic buttress of the 
Polish landlord, as an essential factor in that manorial life 
which Russia was anxious to destroy as being an impediment 
in the path of Imperial ‘unity. The Jews had to suffer for 
their old association with the Polish nobles. As to their relations 
with the peasants, the following extract from Mr. Mendelson’s 
nates is instructive : 


The assimilation of Jews by European nations is the work of the 
nineteenth century. Poland did not assimilate the Jews before the 
partition, and had no chance to do so afterwards. The result was that 
after the partition of Poland there were almost no links of national or 
even human solidarity uniting the Jewish population of the towns with 
the native Christian population. Nay, there were even potential 
elements of antagonism between the Jew as trader and the Pole or 
Lithuanian as agriculturalist. ‘The only cementing power lay in the 
economic role of the landlord and the manor. In this atomic structure 
of society the manor was the unit and the centre of economic and 
social life. But before the progress of time had transformed the social 
structure of the past into a modern creation, before new healthy 
‘elements could grow out of the old situation, the national and religious 
persecution of the native population stopped all rational development. 
The Jews became chary of solidarizing themselves with local interests 
or with the local population, which, though Christian, lay before them 
trodden down and helpless. At the same time the villages grew 
economically more and more dependent on the town and the trader. 
The fatal result of the Russification policy was to deliver the peasant 
and agriculturalist into the hands of the trader who, stranger as he was 
in his own consciousness to the history and culture of the autoch- 
thonous population, and notwithstanding the blows he himself received 
from the Russian Government, was yet brought to act as an enemy 
towards the people among whom he lived. The country was congested 
with a trading population with practically nothing to do or work for, and 
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which had to make a livelihood in some way. No wonder the exploitation 
of the village by the Jewish town reached unheard-of dimensions. The 
town Jew resembled rather the keen Phoenician trader than a modern 
product of economic life, and the reply to his proceedings took the 
elemental form of senseless and brutal anti-Jewish riots. 


In this segregation of the Jew from the social life of the 
land, as well as in his racial career as a trader, we find 
the predisposing cause of much that is taken exception to in 
the conduct of the Jewish immigrant. It speaks well for the 
intrinsic good qualities of his race that the Slavonic Jew should 
have any good qualities left after such a racial-ordeal. But we 
have here at any rate the explanation why the alien Jew is so 
gregarious in our cities, and why he almost always adopts some 
sort of retail trade or other as his means of making a living. 

A very slight comparison of the Report of the Alien 
Commission with Major Evans-Gordon’s book is sufficient to 
show that he was the ruling spirit. In my article on the Poles 
and Lithuanians I have criticized the negative character of its 
findings. It is somewhat late in the day for England, whose 
history may be said to be a record of alien immigration, to 
devise plans for closing her doors against the stranger. Take 
what precautions you will against the criminal and the purveyor 
of vice, your efforts will be futile so long as you still keep 
centres of infection within your own borders. Close down the 
demand and the supply will soon fall off. As to the exclusion 
of paupers, that will not touch the Jew, for he comes to 
England with money in his purse asa rule. A mere policy of 
exclusion will be quite futile; it is the short cut of the lazy 
man which in the end is the longest way round. You have 
laws against overcrowding ; you have laws against sweating. 
Why are they not enforced, and if need be strengthened ? 
Why should we fly to exceptional legislation of a foreign and 
un-English type, when our existing laws are left to rust in 
disuse? And lastly, is it not dangerous from the point of view 
of the future of the nation to risk the possible loss of valuable 
accretions to the mixed stock that has built up the Empire? 
The advent of the alien from time to time saves the race from 
lapsing into utterly inert uniformity. Had England consistently 
excluded the alien whom petulant clamour declared detrimental, 
would England stand where she does to-day? Look at her 
Roll of Honour, and count the foreign names. 


J. Fk. WHITTINGTON HOWLEY. 
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Freemasonry. 


THE denunciations of Freemasonry by the Holy See, which 
have continued at intervals for more than one hundred and fifty 
years, not unfrequently cause surprise to English Catholics, 
and regret’ that their Masonic friends, who deplore the anti- 
Christian warfare of their foreign brethren, should be included 
in one common condemnation. 

The antiquity of the society is much disputed, and its origin 
is of little concern to those outside it. During the last one 
hundred and fifty years, however, it has become a very wide- 
spread and powerful organization whose objects, membership, 
and action are studiously concealed. In England, at least, its 
ritual observances are greatly praised by some Freemasons as 
being of a religious nature, and what is called “a good Mason” 
is, in theory at least, a Theist. 

They are said to praise Almighty God as the “Grand 
Architect of the Universe,” and His precepts, under what 
Catholics call the natural law. 

The object of the writer is not to make an attack upon 
the Craft, for he numbers among his friends and acquaint- 
ances a large number of Freemasons for whom he feels great 
esteem, but to state some of the reasons for which the Church 
forbids Catholics to belong to the society, and why they should 
forego the undoubted temporal advantages which result from 
its membership. 

The objections to Freemasonry are chiefly and shortly as 
follows : 

(1) Christianity is unknown to Masonry, or rather is ignored 
by it. The Neophyte is taught to see in the Master of the 
Lodge the “ Sun of Justice,” and humbly to beg of his new- 
made brethren “ Masonic Light.” What that light is, it is not 
for the “profane” to consider: but it seems strange that any 
one believing, according to the Gospel, that Christ our Lord 
came as the Light of the World, should expect to find light 
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and truth where He never taught us to seek them; or that 
Masonry should be in possession of secret knowledge of 
anything conducive to the moral welfare of mankind and 
supplemental to His doctrine. 

All belief in revelation (other than Masonic), in redemption 
and grace, has to be left by the Neophyte at the door of the 
Lodge with his boots, and by illustrations in Hebrew symbolism 
he is transported to the time of Solomon and his Temple, but a 
temple in which all prefiguration of the sacrifice of Calvary is 
absent. 

The Gospel teaches us that all our prayers are to be offered 
in the name of our Divine Redeemer. Masonry deliberately 
ignores this precept, and this Holy Name is forbidden in the 
Masonic temple. It even rejects the Christian chronology. 
The religion of Masonry is universalism, or the religion of 
nature, as contrasted with that of revelation. The natural and 
the supernatural cannot meet on the same plane: the prayers, 
or rather the praises used in the Lodge, are addressed simply 
to the Grand Architect of the Universe, the meaning of which 
term is variously interpreted by Freemasons. No prayer is 
offered through our Lord, by whom, according to the Gospel, 
“all things were made ;” this would be “sectarian,” and therefore 
not Masonic. The Mason in Lodge has to treat Jesus Christ 
as a nonentity. Privately it is open to him to believe that He 
is the Word clothed in the garment of humanity, or a philan- 
thropic visionary and a social failure, and still be a good 
Mason. An English Mason is not, however, allowed openly to 
profess atheism. The Gospel sets before us Jesus Christ as 
the great example which all should strive to follow; the hero 
and exemplar of Freemasonry is Hiram Abiff, the Master 
Mason at the building of Solomon’s Temple. Our religion 
teaches that Jesus Christ is God and Man, equal in all things 
to the other two persons of the Adorable Trinity, and that the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. The Christian 
Freemason when in his temple dares (by implication) to say: 
“Lord, I know you not,” elsewhere, “ Lord, have mercy upon me.” 
There is in this a certain fast-and-loose insolence towards the 
Divine Majesty which has no relation to wisdom, and has some 
to blasphemy. Many clergymen of the Church of England 
are zealous Freemasons, and it is to be hoped, sincere believers 
in the Divinity of our Lord; but though outside the Lodge 
they teach “That by Him all things were made,” inside 
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they take their stand on the same religious platform as the Jew, 
the Atheist, or the Moslem, and deliberately ignore His existence. 

It is difficult to consider such conduct consistent in professed 
teachers of the Christian religion, who claim officially to be 
ambassadors of the Christ whom they, on certain occasions, by 
order of their fellow-men, officially ignore. Some are even 
reported to hold Masonic services in a Christian church, in 
accordance with Masonic requirements, and therefore with the 
studied omissions which give such a painful shock to the 
“ profane” Christian. 

The clerical membership of the Craft is often adduced as a 
proof that English Freemasonry is something entirely different 
from foreign Freemasonry. There is a difference it is true, and 
it is this: the one ignores what the other hates; the English 
Freemason, clerical or otherwise, officially treats Christianity as 
Sectarianism ; the foreign as a mischievous superstition. The 
unblinking eye of collective Freemasonry regards both views 
with equal indifference. 

: In other respects Freemasonry is united and identical, or it 
could not exist, as it is an international and universal brother- 
hood. The social duties of man are debts, the payment of 
which is imposed upon him by the law of God. The State and 
the family are the two organisms which claim obedience to 
lawful commands by virtue of Divine authority. Leaving aside 
the precepts relating to the family, let us see how Masonry aids 
its subjects in the fulfilment of their duties to the State. 
Masonry is in reality a State within a State, a universal and 
international association which recognizes no distinction of race 
or country. The State can command by Divine right, in all 
things lawful to it. Whence does Masonry derive its right to 
command? How is the virtue of patriotism aided by adhesion 
to a universal, non-national society which may often, and must 
at times, import a conflict of duties? Though patriotism is 
supposed of course always to triumph at the expense of 
Masonry, the conflict is inevitable. This point will be found 
more fully explained later. 

(2) The Oath. An oath may be defined as a solemn calling 
on Almighty God to witness the truth of a statement, or to 
make the fulfilment of a promise bind under a more solemn 
obligation. The Divine law forbids all oaths not taken with 
judgment and for a grave cause. The Masonic oath is certainly 
a most remarkable one. The Neophyte swears with eyes 
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blindfolded to keep secret he knows not what; and to obey 
and conform to the precepts of a world-wide society of which 
he previously knows nothing. Furthermore, he invokes des- 
truction on himself by his brethren if he should violate it. 
He empowers them to murder him, in short, in the interest of 
a society which can show no right whatever to any of the: 
powers of the State. The State is the sole power on earth, 
which possesses by Divine authority the power to kill, or “the: 
power of the sword,” for adequate cause. Were this not so. 
the soldier or public executioner would be hired assassins or: 
murderers. Mere expediency can give no right to take human 
life. Self-defence is the only other permissible cause. To 
argue otherwise is to claim that the end can justify the means. 
By what right does Freemasonry claim it? The sort of answer: 
given is: “ What, regard the distinguished men you know to be 
Masons as possible murderers? Do you consider yourself morally 
superior to them, and criticize the ancient oath which they,, 
and thousands like them, have taken without scruple?” Such 
answers are quite beside the point; let those who have taken 
it be left to the judgment of their own conscience, the pro- 
position cannot have presented itself to them in its true light. 
But no Catholic can regard the Masonic oath, when considered 
seriously, otherwise than as blasphemous, contrary to right 
reason and to the good of the State. By way of practical 
illustration that Masonry will not allow itself to be trifled 
with, the Neophyte, having taken the oath and his eyes being 
unbandaged, sees emblematic swords in the hands of his now 
revealed brethren pointed to his breast; a rather grim pleasantry 
if it means nothing. Who gave Masonry the right to threaten 
with the sword? If it does not claim the right of private 
assassination, why this solemn mockery of a terrible power and 
punishment ? 

A Mason may ridicule these illustrations of the argument, 
and say that Masonic revenge does not proceed to such. 
extremities ; but he cannot deny, unless he be an atheist, that 
it is a serious thing to take the name of God in vain; and 
he cannot deny that for a Mason seriously to offend the Craft 
would result in consequences which may be euphemistically 
described as “unpleasant.” Treachery is odious, but it is the 
despicable crime of an individual ; private war is a far greater 
evil. The carpet of the Lodge may not be stained with blood, 
nor its walls be fitted with an oud/iette, but Masonry can, and 
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on occasions does, cause the ruin or decay in fortune of men 
who for conscientious motives have merely abandoned it, 
without ever attempting to cause injury or annoyance to their 
former associates, or to reveal its secrets. 

From time to time one hears how in war an individual 
enemy has been spared or befriended because of Masonry. 
The duty of a faithful subject of a State at war is to kill 
or to disable his country’s enemy; war exists for this’ end. 
By what right does he forego his country’s interest at the call 
of Masonry? It may be said that individual action is unim- 
portant, but in certain cases it may prove of very great 
importance. Ex uno disce omnes. Take the simile of an 
analyst, and into the test-tube of truth and justice pour the 
solution called “in lawful war a man’s first duty is to his 
country,” then add the Masonic solution of “Masonic duty” 
and a cloudy discoloration ensues, which remains until one or 
the other ingredient falls to the bottom. Under given circum- 
stances the bayonet should find its billet in the body of an 
enemy. The Masonic bayonet must keep outside the body 
of a Masonic enemy. Whence does the right to make so 
effective an appeal emanate; what title or claim to respect can 
it show? 

The following extract from an English newspaper is 
interesting : 

FREEMASONRY AT THE FRONT. 

The practical value of Freemasonry in time of need has been 
proved over and over again. A contributor writes as follows : 

During the present war, the tie of the Brotherhood has been 
recognized both by Boer and Englishman. A colonel of a Canadian 
regiment at the Modder River, on a Sunday morning stroll, strayed 
too far from his camp, when he suddenly found himself covered by 
the rifle of a Boer. By a fortunate impulse he made the customary 
sign [——” to indicate the Masonic password], and cried out: ‘ Don’t 
shoot.” The Boer immediately threw down his rifle and hurried to 
the colonel, informing him that he belonged to “De Broederband in 
Pretoria,” and was a member of General Cronje’s staff. He begged 
him to return at once to his camp, and made him accept a valuable 
coin as a souvenir of his escape. 

The English Rising Sun Lodge was allowed to meet at Bloemfontein 
throughout the war. 


Freemascnry praises such conduct. The true patriot repro- 
bates it. Put the case the other way and suppose the Canadian 
officer to have been—say, Christian De Wet. The “ profane” 
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Englishman would have ignored his Masonic gesticulations 
and have shot him, or taken him prisoner without a moment’s 
hesitation. The Masonic Englishman, if duly challenged, must 
have responded to the sign, and do much as the traitorous 
Boer did: sacrifice the interest of his country at the call 
of Freemasonry, or act contrary to the precepts of the 
Craft. 

Similar conflicts of duty arise in trials before civil and 
criminal tribunals. Masonic signs are not made in courts of 
justice merely to signify “How do, good morning.” If the 
judge is not a Mason and the jury are, such signs are either a 
contempt of court, or an insult to their honour, implying that 
they may, under persuasion of the private oath, decide in 
contravention of the public one; or an absurdity, if the signs 
are mere futile gesticulations. If judge and jury are all 
Masons, the Masonic signs are again an insult or an absurdity, 
or else an attempt to interfere with the course of justice. 
The alternatives are not pleasant for a non-Mason to con- 
template, and Masonry expects to be taken seriously. 

It is within the writer’s knowledge that a judge responded 
to the Masonic signs of a litigant, in whose favour he gave his 
verdict ; though it is only fair to state, not contrary to the 
weight of rather confused evidence. Another case known to 
the writer is that of a murderer who escaped the halter on 
evidence of insanity which those best qualified to judge regarded 
as utterly inadequate, thanks to Freemasonry ; for the jury of 
Freemasons recognized the distress of the brother in the dock, 
and saved him from the due retribution of justice for the 
innocent blood he had shed. No daily newspaper in England 
dare publish the faintest criticism of the Craft, still less expose 
a Masonic scandal, and it is hopeless to attempt to produce 
proper evidence of such abuses. 

In matters of place and patronage, the first duty of the patron 
is clearly to secure the services of the applicant best fitted to 
serve the State or his neighbour. The Masonic patron is sworn 
to aid his brethren. In justice to other considerations, favour 
can only be shown to a brother Mason if his qualifications are 
in no way inferior to those of the “profane” competitor. 
Without imputing bad motives to our Masonic friends, it must 
be admitted that Masonic light is apt to blur the vision in such 
cases. In short, it is impossible to believe that all this enormous 
expenditure of time and money is undertaken solely to befriend 
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the widow and orphan, and to study oral traditions as to the 
construction of Solomon’s Temple, and the promotion of 
natural virtues; or that it does not offer terrible temptations 
to brethren of the. middle and lower social grades, to favour- 
itism, jobbery, and protection to minor forms of rascality, which 
to some extent find concealment behind the august figure- 
heads who publicly represent the Craft. There may be much 
to praise in the moral teaching of Masonic ritual. On the 
other hand, members of the fraternity do not find themselves 
debarred from its official honours by table excesses or impurity 
of life. Masons indeed rarely pretend that their motives in 
joining the Craft were other than those of personal or social 
advancement, or to escape the disadvantage of belonging to the 
“profane” section of their fellow-countrymen. Society groans 
under the complications of its present organization, which 
Masonry cannot alleviate, and tends still more to confound. 

(3) Charity is a word derived from “caritas,” which originally 
meant scarcity or want. It took a new meaning with the 
spréad of Christianity, and now, in the Christian sense, means 
the love of God and of one’s fellow-men for His sake, according 
to the precept of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of the human 
race. Almsgiving is one of the necessary manifestations of 
such love. As a Christian word Masonry would repudiate it, 
had it not of late come to be used indiscriminately for philan- 
thropy ; a noble virtue, but of the natural order only. But 
even philanthropy cannot be claimed as having any special 
connection with Freemasonry, for Masonry undertakes no 
universal duties towards mankind, and concerns itself solely 
with the benefit and support of the fraternity. It deliberately 
excludes from its membership the poor and needy, though it 
generously supports worthy brethren overtaken by adversity 
and their widows and orphans. But the object of charity, and 
philanthropy, is suffering humanity ; Masonic benevolence to 
its own members is more akin to the sick and superannuation 
funds of trades unions and similar associations for mutual 
advancement and benefit. 

Furthermore, the precepts and obligations of Freemasonry 
as regards almsgiving, are in flat contradiction to those of 
Christianity. We are told by our Lord to avoid all publicity in 
our almsgiving; Freemasonry decorates a generous brother 
with a medal. St. Paul commands us to do good to all men, 
but where a distinction has to be shown it must be to fellow- 
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Christians. Now, as Masonry ignores the very existence of 
Christianity, the Christian Mason like the Christian soldier is 
liable to be placed in an awkward dilemma, for which he has 
only himself to thank. Some principle has to go to the wall, 
which is it to be, the Christian obligation or the Masonic? Is 
public advertisement or secrecy in almsgiving commendable or 
the reverse? Would our Lord have decorated the almsgiving 
hypocrite! with a medal, and did He commend his trumpet- 
blowing with which he celebrated his own benevolence in the 
synagogue? As between Mason and non-Mason is the starving 
Christian or the starving Mahomedan to have the only 
remaining loaf; the drowning Christian or the drowning 
Buddhist the only remaining life-belt ; the wounded Masonic 
enemy or non-Masonic compatriot to receive first aid on the 
battlefield? The rules of Christianity include Patriotism, and 
Freemasonry being perfectly explicit and perfectly contradictory, 
which shall prevail ? 

The Christian is required to forego his wish for revenge 
against all who have wronged him, and leave it to Almighty 
God or to the civil judge, as His representative, to avenge wrong. 
Masonry unquestionably uses its great power to avenge itself 
by secret means, and claiming to be antecedent to Christianity, 
does not pretend that forgiveness of injuries is anything but 
foolish weakness. 

These are the principal reasons why the Church condemns 
Freemasonry, and why Freemasons are at enmity with the 
Church. They uphold ideals and standards which in some 
ways are directly opposed to one another, and remind us of 
Simeon’s prophecy that Jesus Christ was to be a sign which 
should be contradicted. These observations being intended 
only for Catholics, the writer exhorts them to remember that 
it is their duty to think kindly of their Masonic friends, 
but to remember also the solemn and reiterated condem- 
nations of the society by the Church. The Catholic must 
remember that to join it is to incur excommunication, that its 
oaths are—for him—a renunciation of his faith; that at his 
death-bed the fraternity will do its best to hinder his reconcilia- 
tion with Almighty God, and the reception of the Sacraments 
he has treated with contempt, and leave him to die “ Unhousel’d, 
disappointed, unanealed;” that as a traitor to his faith he will be 
expected to show a zeal for the Craft which he will probably find 
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most distasteful ; that the Mason who does not “work” is of 
little account, and only those who are energetic in promoting 
the interests of the Craft have much chance in the scramble for 
the good things of this life which are its only reward. While 
most people like to choose their friends, he will find that he has 
contracted fraternal relations with an international crew unknown 
to him, with many of whom he would shrink from associating, 
but who will, notwithstanding, have a call upon his time, his 
influence, and his purse. 

Catholics in discussing Freemasonry are bound in charity 
to be most careful to discriminate between the members and 
the principle of the Craft. They should remember what scandal 
the detestable conduct of some Catholics causes to their holy 
religion, and what credit the good conduct of many Freemasons 
brings to their society. -They should avoid rash statements 
concerning Masonic ritual or secrets, which no Mason will admit 
or deny; and which will probably recoil upon them, like the 
“Diana Vaughan” disclosures, with ridicule. They should 
adhere to the easily proved and simple principle that all 
societies which require secret oaths and exact compliance by 
exercise of unlawfully constituted power and authority, are 
forbidden alike by the Divine and the Natural law, and the 
smiles of Royalty and the adhesion of patriots and philan- 
thropists cannot reverse the self-condemnation of the most 
respectable and illustrious of them. 

The average Englishman loathes the abstract in argument or 
principle, and adores the merely practical. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that but few seem capable of grasping an 
abstract argument at all, or are conscious of the intellectual 
atrophy which hinders the attempt. They seem to set no value 
on endeavouring to see the absurdity of the hazy notion by 
which so many are obsessed, that because an opinion (no matter 
how acquired) relating to religion or morals is honestly held, it 
becomes in some inexplicable manner objectively true; that 
what is thought to be true is somehow thereby made true, for 
the thinker. They fail to comprehend that full excuse for 
intellectual error does not in the least degree mitigate its 
objective evil. Another object of the contempt of the average 
Englishman is casuistry, or the science of deciding points of 
conscience when a conflict of duties and interests occurs. He 
is apt to deny that there is such a science at all, and to believe, 
if not to say, that half educated common sense is capable of 
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disposing of such questions without difficulty. From the writer's 
acquaintance with Freemasons he has not found even in the 
most “illuminated,” evidence of the special intellectual outfit 
required to expound and to solve the problems of conscience, 
which for those who can appreciate them, must be constantly 
raised by membership of the Craft. 

The writer has endeavoured to state the case with clearness 
and justice: should any Mason read it he begs him to give him 
credit for deep regret that their ideals are so far widely different, 
that the obligations of the Christian faith forbid their agreement, 
and that Freemasonry should find it necessary to work always 
in secret and by the aid of a dark-lantern. 


Q. E. D. 
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THE affair of the Good Shepherd Convent at Nancy excited 
a good deal of attention and comment a while back, especially 
last February, when the Court of Appeal of Nancy gave 
judgment against the nuns and in favour of Marie Lecoanet 
—the person who accused them of having injured her health 
by their cruel treatment whilst she was in the convent. That 
the case had been prepared and brought before the Courts 
by the anti-clerical party, with the intention that it should 
form a stage in the campaign against the Religious Congre- 
gations, was patent to all who observed how it came just 
at the nick of time for their purpose; how it was welcomed, 
prejudged, and generalized in violent language by their papers ; 
how the office of conducting it as principal avocat was entrusted 
to the Secretary of the Ligue des droits de |’ Homme (a Ligue 
which in view of its recent proceedings might not inappropriately 
be described as a League for denying the Rights of Man to 
Catholics); and how this gentleman contrived to introduce into 
his p/azdoirie a mass of extraneous matter, in the form of charges 
against entirely disconnected convents, such as no English judge 
would have thought of tolerating. Still, Englishmen have 
a well-founded respect for the decisions of a Court of Justice, 
and the plaidoirie of M. Prévost, which has been printed and 
widely circulated, appeared, at all events on first inspection, 
to present an array of testimony adverse to the nuns. More- 
over, the Bishop of Nancy was known to have written a letter 
to Rome complaining of the methods of the nuns, and this letter 
though strange to say the Bishop was never called upon to give 
testimony in Court, was treated by the Court as confirmatory 
evidence. The result has been that not merely anti-clericals, 
but a multitude of honest-minded persons, including a great 
many Catholics, in this country at all events, have been led to 
believe that the Good Shepherd Nuns of Nancy were really 
guilty of cruelty towards their girls, an offence especially 
scandalous in an Order which professes to take as its peculiar 
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pattern the example of the Good Shepherd. On the other 


hand, those of us who have had practical acquaintance with 
the Sisters of this Congregation have found it hard to share 
this belief, or to conceive that in a foreign town or country 
they can have acted in a way so alien from the gentle and 
self-denying spirit invariably observable in them nearer home. 
We have been asking ourselves accordingly, whether it is not 
more probable that in this Nancy Judgment they have been 
the victims of just such a miscarriage of justice as the French 
anti-clerical party would not scruple to engineer, and might 
not be unable to engineer, at a time when they dominate the 
administration and all the branches of the public service. 

In expressing these doubts, however, about the value of the 
Nancy Judgment, we are not prefacing any attempt to submit 
it to a criticism of our own. To do that would be morally 
impossible without further materials than we have been able 
to procure, and without a fuller knowledge of the methods of 
French procedure which differs so much from our own. What 
we desire to do is to call attention to an article by M. Henri 
Joly, in the July number of the Réforme Sociale, which has 
been republished separately, and is now before us. M. Joly is 
the Vice-President of the Société Internationale d’ Economie 
Sociale, and likewise of the Société Générale des Prisons, and 
is also on the Managing Committee of the Association for 
suppressing the White Slave Trade and for protecting Young 
Girls. His tenure of these offices implies that he is regarded 
as having just that experience and capacity which should enable 
him to estimate aright questions such as have been raised 
in connection with the Nancy nuns; and indeed it would be 
difficult to find in all France a man whose opinion on the late 
trial is more worthy to inspire confidence. But let us hear 
from his own lips the motives that have induced him to write 
the paper before us. 


The first suggestion [he says] was made to me by some friends 
among the laity at Nancy, men absolutely free, mixed up with all the 
charitable works of the town, and in relations not merely formal but 
even affectionate with the most zealous accusers of the Good Shepherd 
Convent at Nancy, as well as with the nuns themselves ; men too who 
have been close observers of the facts for many years past, and in 
whose judgment therefore I have much confidence. Nevertheless I 
hesitated, for a while, being held back by the respect in which I hold 
one of the accusers, and by the memory I desire to cherish of the 
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esteem and sympathy with which he has honoured me. On the other 
hand, I remind myself that it is the duty of a friend to be faithful in 
good as well as in evil fortune, and fifteen years of unceasing participa- 
tion in works of relief and protection have rendered me the sincere 
and firm friend of the Good Shepherd Nuns. I have thus felt that I 
owe them (and I use the word in its full sense) the support of my 
testimony. 

Shall I be recognized as having any authority to speak? I trust 
so, for I have visited—as some know—the houses of correction in all 
the countries of Europe; and am also in a position to compare the 
institutions in private hands in France with those of the State. I have 
seen too in detail all that appertains to the work of the Good Shepherd 
at Nancy; have had under my own eyes the work which has been 
chiefly condemtied; and have spoken with competent, calm, and 
impartial witnesses. Moreover, circumstances have allowed me to 
gather at Rome itself the impressions of the highest dignitaries of the 
Church, of those, I mean, who sent to Nancy an ecclesiastical com- 
missary instructed to examine into everything and draw up for them a 
circumstantial report. . . . All these reasons have determined me to 
write down some observations on this affair which has served as a 
prelude to all the persecutions directed against the works of Catholic 
charity throughout France. 


After this prelude M. Joly examines and criticizes one by 
one the various points in the case, and arrives, as it seems to us 
by most just reasoning, at conclusions altogether in favour of 
the nuns and in condemnation of the methods pursued by the 
Court of Appeal. It will be well worth while for any one 
interested in the subject to read his paper throughout, but in 
the present short article we can only call attention to the most 
fundamental vice which he finds in the procedure of the Court 
of Appeal. First, however, it may be well to remind our 
readers of the facts in question. Marie Lecoanet, the plaintiff, 
had originally been placed at the convent by her legal guardians 
when she was sixteen years of age. That was in 1871, and 
she remained there, in the class of the Penitents, till January, 
1877, when being now of age she wrote to her elder sister to 
come and remove her. This was done, and she lived with her 
sister for three months, after which suddenly and _ secretly 
leaving her she went elsewhere, perhaps to her aunt's. In July 
of the same year she returned to the convent, and resumed 
her place among the Penitents, remaining this time till 1889, 
when she went back to her sister once more. During her 
second sojourn in the convent her health was unquestionably 
infirm and she gradually developed some affection of the eyes, 
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for which she received medical attention, and at the time of the 
action, when she was examined by certain specialists appointed 
by the Court, she was certified to have “a shortness of sight 
such as might have been caused by close work continued for a 
long time, and a cataract in both eyes.” She seems to have 
given satisfaction whilst in the convent, and took away with 
her a certificate to that effect when she left in 1889, nor 
apparently were there any but friendly relations between her 
and the nuns at that time and for some time after. But in the 
autumn of 1899, just after an article in the Analecta Ecclesi- 
astica had made public the facts of Mgr. Turinaz” complaint to 
the Holy See against these Nancy nuns, and a consequent 
campaign against the Religious Orders engaged in works of 
charity had been opened in the anti-clerical press, Marie 
Lecoanet suddenly made an application to the Court of First 
Instance at Nancy, for damages for injury received during the 
time she was with the nuns. Her contention was that during 
that time she had been underfed and overworked, and that 
the loss of her sight was due to these causes, particularly to 
the excessive time she had been forced to spend on delicate 
embroidery work. To the question why, if it were so, she had 
not availed herself of her liberty to quit the place, she replied 
by affirming that she had been practically imprisoned, and 
unable to leave. The Court of First Instance heard and 
dismissed her application on December 24, 1900. It declared 
it to be “inadmissible to suppose that in an institution where 
about two hundred young girls ordinarily were to be found, 
twenty or more of whom left the convent in the course of each 
year, Marie Lecoanet could not have laid a complaint before 
the competent authorities,” the presupposition being that, if she 
were free to leave, her continuance in the work allotted to her 
was her own act, in which case the nuns were not legally 
responsible for the effects on her health.1_ Marie, however, 
carried her case on to the Court of Appeal, which on December 
24, 1902, gave a decision in her favour, and awarded her 10,000 
francs as damages. 


1M. Joly mentions as a curious coincidence, that just at the time when Marie 
Lecoanet was commencing her action, the attention of his Société de I’ Economie 
Sociale had been called to the case of a poor man who contracted an illness result- 
ing in insanity, from the evil effects of some dangerous substance his employers 
had compelled him to use in waggon-painting. An application was made to the 
Courts, but no compensation could be obtained, as his occupation had been freely 
chosen. Fortunately, whilst the poor bread-winner was thus disabled and in the 
asylum, the Good Shepherd Nuns at Paris looked after his wife and children. 
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She brought forward some forty witnesses to support her 
claim, about half of whom were taken at an enguéte at Nancy 
and the other half at an enguéte at Paris, and M. Joly calls 
attention to the character of these witnesses. The mass 
of them, and all who could give evidence of a direct kind to 
the conduct of the nuns, had been former inmates of the 
convent, as members either of the class of Penitents or of that 
of the Preserved.' M. Joly calls attention to the character- 
istic defects of girls of this class, as recognized by criminologists 
everywhere. “It is impossible to have studied, however 
slightly, crime and the methods of its reform, without knowing 
what are the essential faults of the class which has thus gone 
astray ; they are sensuality, idleness, effrontery, mendacity, and 
the disposition to blackmail.” Of course this does not mean 
that the testimony of such persons should in all cases be 
rejected straight off, nor could that have been wished by the 
nuns, whose own witnesses were mostly drawn from the same 
class, that is, from the present or former inmates of the 
convent. Indeed, it was only these who, apart from the nuns 
themselves, could give first-hand evidence to what had been 
done within the convent walls. It is to be remembered, too, 
that if these are the faults of the class, they are also faults the 
conquest of which is the object and, in the successful cases, 
the result of the convent training. But the point is that the 
possibility of their testimony having been affected by these 
vices is one which needs to be specially considered in estimating 
its value. Again, M. Joly points out that the mass of the 
first-hand witnesses for the prosecution was drawn from one 
particular set ; from those, namely, who had sided with the Abbé 
Dedun—in a dissension which, rightly or wrongly, he had stirred 
up in the convent, with the effect of dividing its members into 
two parties, and eventually causing certain of them to go away 
of their own accord and others to be sent away by the nuns. 
“Of the vague charges which these witnesses bring against the 

1 By the Penitents in a Good Shepherd Convent are meant those who come 
there as persons who have been led astray and are anxious to work for the reformation 
of their characters. By the Preserved are meant those who so far have not been 
led astray, but from the surroundings in which they find themselves are in imminent 
danger of falling, and have come, or been sent by their guardians, into the convent to 
be preserved from danger by the good moral training they are to receive there. As 
regards characteristic faults, there is no practical difference between the two classes ; 
for, though of course there is action and reaction, it is rather the character which 


engenders the sins than the sins the character ; indeed, the Penitents are often the 
more reliable, having been sobered by the sad experience they have passed through. 
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community,” remarks M. Joly, “it may be justly said that they 
resemble those made by pupils who have been punished, when 
asked about their masters ; of soldiers who have mutinied, when 
consulted about their officers ; of strikers, interrogated as to the 
behaviour of their employers or foremen; or of servants 
discharged, making out a case for themselves in their accounts 
of the houses they have had to leave.” But here again 
M. Joly would be far from claiming that the witnesses should 
on this ground be set aside altogether, only that the facts 
mentioned should be taken into consideration. 

The nuns, in their contr'enguéte, brought forward twenty-two 
witnesses, who, apart from the tradesmen called to certify to 
the character of the food supplied, and the two chaplains to the 
community, consisted of six Penitents, still inmates of the 
convent, who had known Marie Lecoanet whilst she was there, 
and eight former inmates, four of whom had been in the same 
class with her whilst they were inmates together, and four 
testified to the general character of the convent life. Doubtless, 
as above acknowledged, the evidence of these women needed to 
be estimated with the same regard to its provenance as the 
evidence on the other side. At the same time, having before us 
the full evidence of the witnesses for the nuns, as given in the 
étude of their junior avocat, M.Giroud, and such extracts from 
the evidence for the plaintiff as M. Prévost cites in his plazdotrie, 
we cannot but feel that in an English Court of Justice the 
former would be held to contrast very favourably with the 
latter. In the former you find quiet, straightforward statement, 
all perfectly to the point, and with just the degree of consistency 
one is wont to find in independent witnesses to the truth. In 
the latter, amidst what may bear the primé facze aspect of truth, 
one finds much that is clear romancing, and several statements 
which are so exaggerated as to stand self-condemned ; as, for 
instance, to quote M. Joly, that “the young girls used to die in 
their chairs,” (because ove girl, who, however, had been visited 
overnight by the doctor, died suddenly in the dormitory in 
the midst of them all); that “eighteen of the workers 
worked so excessively that they brought to the convent thereby 
enough to maintain the entire community” (of about two 
hundred); . . . or that “ girls, when leaving after attaining 
their majority, were sent off in the clothes in which they had 
come twelve or thirteen years previously,” that is, when they 
were about ten or eleven. 
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Such were the witnesses on either side, and as there was a 
direct conflict between them as to the main facts on which the 
case turned, one is anxious to learn by what principle the Court 
endeavoured to discriminate the false from the true. It 
proved to be a principle of the utmost simplicity. The Court 
accepted simply as they stood all the allegations of the 
plaintiff's witnesses and rejected all the allegations of the 
defendants’ witnesses—on the facile pretext that the plaintiff’s 
witnesses were all worthy of credence inasmuch as they 
were now outside the convent and therefore free from the 
suspicion of undue influence, and besides were mostly 
(according to their own account, of course) persons who 
even when formerly inside the convent had been classed among 
the Preserved not the Penitents; but that the defendants’ 
witnesses were none of them worthy of credence, inasmuch as 
those of them who were still in the convent were in the class 
of Penitents not Preserved, and were all under the thumb of the 
nuns, whilst even those of them who came from outside the 
convent were still suspect of being in collusion with its superiors, 
and more or less under their influence. 

As a crucial instance of this strange procedure M. Joly calls 
special attention to the treatment accorded to the testimony of 
Madame Laxenaire. This person was a seamstress living in Paris, 
who had been with Marie in the convent in 1881—83, and again 
in 1884—85, during which time she had been thrown much with 
her, and had become one of her special friends. Some six 
months after Marie left in 1889 Madame Laxenaire had gone 
at the request of the nuns to visit her in Paris, and see how she 
was situated and what she was doing. This witness testified 
that, although when they were together at the convent Marie’s 
eyes were affected, she “had not attributed this to any 
excess of work, but on the contrary had expressed anxiety 
lest it should prevent her from joining the class of the 
Magdalens,” whose special business it was to do the fine 
embroidery work ; she also testified that Marie had, on account 
of her weak health, unusual freedom to choose the kind and 
quantity of her work. In October, 1889, that is, six months 
after Marie left the convent, Mother Mary of Mount Carmel 
had, in her solicitude for the girl, asked Madame Laxenaire 
to go and see how she was getting on. The latter had 
found her, and now testified that she (Marie) did not then 
(in October, 1889) suggest that she had experienced any ill- 
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treatment from the nuns, or been put to any excessive and 
injurious work by them, but on the contrary spoke of being still 
in friendly relations with them; and attributed her leaving to 
the fact that she had found that there was no hope of her being 
received among the Magdalens, and that she had even been 
taken away (out of regard for her health) from the fine 
embroidery work which she liked, and put to other work which 
she disliked. “In September, 1900,” adds Madame Laxenaire, 
“having read in the papers an account of (an earlier stage of) 
the present trial 1 had the curiosity to go and talk with Marie 
at her present abode. I found her occupied in making petticoats, 
assisted by another worker. She seemed to me satisfied with 
her lot, and told me she could make ten petticoats a day at the 
rate of one franc a petticoat. She seemed to thread her needles 
easily.” 

“Here,” says M.Joly, “is the culminating and capital 
deposition in the case ; the central point, which according to a 
legal authority ought always to be searched for, and singled out 
by every sincere friend of justice, ... and yet for an amateur 
who takes an interest in the art of passing—well, sentences, 
there is nothing more curious than the kind of attention paid to 
this testimony by the Court of Appeal at Nancy.” It is easy to 
understand what he means. The whole issue was raised in this 
deposition, for if it were really true that, neither while in the 
convent nor six months after leaving, had it occurred to the 
plaintiff to attribute the affection of her eyes to work forced on 
her by the nuns, but that on the contrary she then described her 
leaving the convent as purely voluntary, and her motive for 
leaving as being precisely because on account of her health 
she was no longer allowed to do the very work which was said 
to have injured it; if, again, twelve years after leaving she was 
found doing the same work with the needle which, when 
done in the convent, had, according to her story to the Court, 
been the source of her miseries, and yet was now earning by it 
better money than was usual with persons of her class—if these 
facts had been freely stated by the plaintiff to Madame Laxenaire, 
the entire substance of her grievance had been discredited by 
her own acknowledgments. 

Clearly, then, such evidence as Madame Laxenaire’s needed to 
be carefully weighed, and taken as the basis in reference to which 
other testimonies should be estimated. What, however, the 
Court of Appeal had actually to say about it is contained in the 
following short paragraph : 
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“Whereas, on the other side, if Madame Laxenaire has spoken 
in her declaration of facts belonging to the stay of Mademoiselle 
Lecoanet in the Good Shepherd Convent, it results from her own 
deposition that it was at the instigation of the Mére de Mont 
Carmel that she entered into communication with her former 
companion, in order to inquire into the actual state of her 
health, and to report to the convent her circumstances and what 
she was doing at Paris, as likewise that she faithfully fulfilled 
her mission without disclosing anything about it to the person 
interested [“ where,” interpolates M. Joly, “is this established ?”] ; 
whereas under these circumstances her evidence is weakened 
in value in proportion as her office of intermediary has continued 
till a date subsequent to the introduction of this suit. . . .” 


Here is all [comments M. Joly], absolutely all the account taken 
of the most precise, the most relevant, and the most decisive piece of 
evidence in the whole case. One asks oneself which is most to be 
wondered at in this portion of the judgment, what it insinuates or 
what it passes over and suppresses so cleverly. ‘The witness,” it 
says carelessly, “speaks of facts relating to the time when the plaintiff 
was’ at the Good Shepherd Convent.” . . . Excuse me for remarking 
it, but she speaks also of facts which followed afterwards, and which 
enabled her to certify as to the extent to which her friend had remained 
capable of making a good living. Now this is in reality just the very 
point to be determined, and yet it is just this which the Court in 
stating the grounds for its decision whisks away with incomparable 
agility. 

The witness [adds the judgment of the Court, or at least it 
insinuates as much in terms which are perfectly clear] had an under- 
standing with the Superior to anticipate the complaints of Marie 
Lecoanet. Yet these visits were made more than ten years before 
the suit commenced. Marie Lecoanet left in 1889; she went to Paris, 
a place of which she knew nothing; the Superior sent one of her 
former companions to aid her as a counsellor and guide in the 
capital. If she had not done so, the prosecution would not have 
failed to denounce and condemn once more her insensibility in regard 
to those of her girls who had left the convent. As she did do so 
they accuse her of having her police and making private inquiries—in 
the foreknowledge, we must suppose, that a suit would be opened 
against herself ten years later. 

Again, when the ten years had run, the witness hears of the lawsuit 
from the newspapers, and goes out of curiosity to see the plaintiff. 
Nothing more had been established, and by what right, one asks, is 
this transformed into the visit of a prejudiced or interested intermediary? 


And M. Joly further points out that Madame Laxenaire’s 


evidence (as to Marie Lecoanet’s capability, up to the very 
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date of the action, of earning a good living by needlework) 
received substantial confirmation from two of the latter’s own 
witnesses—M. Bourgoin, who testified that “she had plenty of 
work, and often during the night hours used to kill herself with 
work ;” and Mademoiselle Helmer, who had been her fellow- 
worker for the last four years, and who said, “I ought to mention 
that she does not wear spectacles,” and that “ we make together 
about eight to ten francs a day.” Yet the bearing of this 
evidence as confirmatory of the testimony of Madame Laxenaire 
was similarly overlooked by the Court. 


We have said perhaps enough to indicate the tone and 
character of M. Henri Joly’s criticisms, and to show how far is 
this excellent judge from taking the decision of the Court of 
Appeal in this Nancy case to be an honest estimate of the 
evidence.! Still, any one who has the opportunity of referring 
to M. Joly’s own paper will see that we have been obliged to 
omit much that tends to strengthen his conclusions. May we 
not hope, then, that some of those English Catholics who have 
so far been misled into judging harshly of the nuns by the 
echoes in the English papers of M. Prévost’s grossly unfair 
plaidoirie will be brought sooner or later to reconsider their con- 
clusions. This much seems certainly due to the Good Shepherd 
Nuns, who for so many years have been toiling in our midst 
with the full approval of their Bishops, bravely and perseveringly 
contending with the peculiar difficulties and intermingled 
disappointments of their work, and during the last few months 
suffering in patient silence the unmerited obloquy with which 


their self-devotedness has been requited. 
2. 


1 Our readers may ask what about the judgment adverse to the nuns of the 
Bishop of Nancy, but on this point we must content ourselves with a short note. 
It must not be forgotten that Mgr. Turinaz took no part whatever in the political 
campaign against the nuns. His complaints bore directly on a question of canonical 
jurisdiction, were addressed to the Holy See not the newspapers, and only 
indirectly and by way of final object regarded the question of the mode in which 
the nuns treated their girls. As regards this last matter no one will accuse him of a 
want of impartiality who remembers how, just as he condemned the methods of the 
Nancy nuns, so more recently he has cast his egs round the members of suppressed 
Religious Orders, and ‘‘on how many of his friends,” as M. Joly puts it, ‘‘ friends 
such as MM. Harmel, Maurice Blondel, and Fonsegrive, &c., he has inflicted 
memorable blows from his crosier.” But M. Joly, who claims the Bishop as a friend, 
thinks that he was misled as to the facts by lending too easy credence to M. Dedun, 
who in turn along with the Bishop lent too easy credence to the rash inferences, 
exaggerations, and over-generalizations of the discontented among the inmates of 
the convent. Here, however, we must particularly protest that we are giving 
M. Joly’s opinion. We have not the means for forming one independently. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


M. ROUSSELET had summoned for half-past eleven all the 
parties interested in the Raclot succession, but at ten o’clock, as 
the three bells of the church steeple rang out the end of the 
Mass, there were already about thirty persons assembled on 
the square in front of the church, at the corner of which was 
the notary’s dwelling, a fine two-storeyed house. 

The expectant group did not include those summoned by 
M. Rousselet alone, for there were comrades and friends who, 
too, were eager to know what was about to take place. 

Some were silent, others gesticulated and spoke excitedly to 
one another, wondering why the notary had thus assembled 
them. Not one had the faintest idea of the truth. 

Some lived at Aubécourt and Ligoux, others, who had been 
obliged to leave the neighbourhood to earn a livelihood, had all 
the same been hunted out by M. Rousselet, who had extended 
his inquiries in every direction within a radius of sixty miles. 
Those who lived farthest away had reached Aubécourt the 
previous night, and had been entertained and lodged by relations 
and friends. . 

When the new arrivals appeared on the square, they were 
immediately surrounded, and numerous handshakes were 
exchanged. They were pleased to see one another again, for it 
was so long since one or other had left Aubécourt. 

“Ah! Itis you! Have you, too, been summoned by the 
notary ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know the reason?” 

“Neo.” 

“ How strange it all is!” 

At half-past ten almost all the people interested were on 
the square, collected in small groups. Prominent among the 
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rest was Stanislas, the former landowner, now an ordinary farm- 
hand, having been obliged to sell at a paltry price all he 
possessed, including over forty acres of meadow-land forming 
the large Noues pasturage. 

Then there were Moriset, Tamirel, and Langlois. As Durand 

was dead, his widow represented him. Morgin also was no 
longer living, and, as his widow was unwell, his eldest son had 
come. The Charbonnet children, to whom the Bosquets 
farm had belonged, were six orphans, all living. The eldest 
brother, a tall, fine young man of twenty-two, employed as 
waggoner to a wholesale timber-dealer, was present in company 
with his sister, a girl of nineteen, and his youngest brother of 
nine. Widow Lambert, very poorly clad, was present with her 
three children, the eldest of whom, a girl, was only ten years of 
age. 
Suddenly a grey-haired old man, bent with age and toil, 
made his appearance, clinging to the arm of a very beautiful 
girl of seventeen or eighteen, who was guiding him with the 
most touching attention and solicitude. The eyes of all were 
fixed on the old man and his guide. 

“Who are they?” was asked on all sides. 

“T do not know them.” 

“Nor I.” 

“Nor I,” repeated several voices. 

“The old man seems to be blind.” 

“Yes, that is clear from the way he walks.” 

“Poor old fellow!” 

“That girl who acts as guide must be his daughter.” 

“ More likely his grand-daughter.” 

“Just watch how she smiles on him, and how gently she 
speaks.” 

The reader will doubtless have recognized old Bertrand in 
this old man. The young girl leading him by the hand is his 
grand-daughter Rose, Antoine’s eldest child. In the family 
gathering, held three days previously by the Bertrands, Rose 
had been delegated to accompany the old man to Aubécourt. 

At first old Bertrand had declared that he would not go so 
far, that there was no necessity for him to disturb- himself, he 
saw no reason why this notary, Rousselet, had requested his 
presence. They might very well tell him what they wanted, 
without his leaving Paris. 

On receiving a visit, however, from the person who had 
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previously given himself and his children five thousand francs, 
he had finally made up his mind to undertake the journey. 

He had said with a shake of the head : 

“Tf only it were to restore to me half of my sister’s inherit- 
ance which that rascal of a Raclot robbed me of!” 

“IT do not know the meaning of it all,” his mysterious 
visitor had replied, “but I am in a position to inform you, if you 
are ignorant of the fact, that the Raclot of whom you. speak 
died a few months ago.” 

The following morning, as we have said, the Bertrand family 
assembled and held counsel together. M. Rousselet’s letter, 
inviting the old man to betake himself to Aubécourt, without 
giving any explanation,was commented on in every possible way. 

“We have a little cousin at Aubécourt,” said Antoine 
Bertrand, “and it would be very sad if her heart were as 
hard as her father’s. Until we are assured of the contrary, 
we may believe, father, that she has not forgotten us; our 
little cousin is rich, she must know that we are poor ; it may be 
she who has summoned you, through the notary, to see you and 
give you something.” 

“Perhaps my brother has guessed aright,’ said Madame 
Maigrot ; “an idea has come to me, too.” 

“ What is it?” asked Julie. 

“Those five thousand francs we have received may have 
been a present from our little cousin.” 

“Yes, yes, you are right!” exclaimed the others. 

“Well! well!” concluded old Bertrand. “I will go to 
Aubécourt, and there we shall know everything.” 

As we have related, the old man and his grand-daughter had 
just made their appearance, and were directing their steps 
towards the notary’s house. 

Suddenly, a young clerk, sent by M. Rousselet, left the house 
and accosted the old man: 

“ Doubtless, you are Monsieur Jules Bertrand, sir?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, that is my name, and this young girl is the 
daughter of my son Antoine.” 

“Then will you kindly follow me?” 

The clerk conducted them through the office into the notary’s 
private study. 

“You will be better here, sir, than on the square,” said the 
young man. “ Please take a seat and rest, till Monsieur Rousselet 
comes.” 
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“Can you tell me, sir, why Monsieur Rousselet has sum- 
moned me from Paris to Aubécourt ?” 

“T have no idea, sir; but Monsieur Rousselet will soon 
enlighten you.” 

The clerk then left the study. At a quarter past eleven, the 
service being over, the worshippers filed out of church. At that 
moment there were about a hundred persons waiting on the 
square. 

Mademoiselle Raclot was seen to descend the four stone 
steps leading to the church-portal. She was carrying her prayer- 
book in her hand, whilst a heavy rosary to which” hung a white 
metal cross was suspended from her girdle. 

She was pointed out to those who did not know her. 

“That is Mathurin Raclot’s daughter,” they said. 

“Ah! That young girl?” 

“What a strange dress she is wearing!” 

“It is the dress worn by the novices in the Dominican 
nunnery.” 

“What a crowd of people on the square to-day!” said 
Marthe to her old nurse. 

“Yes, indeed ; and yet it is not a féte-day.” 

The notary, purposely no doubt, had said nothing to her, 
and neither she nor the old nurse knew what was taking place. 
They crossed the square amid the groups of people which 
parted before them. A sudden silence came over all. 

“Nurse, did you notice how everybody looked at me?” said 
Marthe, when they had crossed the square. 

“Yes, my dear, but why should they not? You are pretty 
enough to keep all eyes fixed on you, whenever you appear in 
the streets ” 

“Oh! nurse!” 

“It is true, all the same, my child ; your nun’s dress does not 
prevent you from being beautiful, and, though people may not 
say it, they have their own thoughts on the matter.” 

“Nurse, I am hungry ; let us return at once for dinner,” said 
she, hurrying forward. 

Had she lingered a little near the square, she would have 
seen the justice of the peace and the mayors of Aubécourt and 
Ligoux enter the notary’s office. 

A moment after the arrival of these gentlemen, the door was 
opened, and the clerk called out one after the other the names 
of all the persons summoned by the notary. As they entered, 
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M. Rousselet seated them in the study, which had been suitably 
arranged for the purpose. When everybody was present, the 
clerk closed the door. 

Then amid profound silence, the justice of the peace arose. 
Greatly moved, he pronounced in broken accents a short speech, 
in which, after highly praising Mademoiselle Marthe Raclot, 
that noble girl who had abandoned all claim to her father’s 
inheritance, he announced to the assembled gathering that the 
property they had owned before it was acquired by Mathurin 
Raclot, was now not only restored to them by his daughter, but 
that she had given up every claim to the sums they had borrowed 
from her father. 

“Monsieur Jules Bertrand, of Ligoux,” added the justice of 
the peace addressing the old man, “your grand-niece has dis- 
covered that you were cruelly disinherited by your sister, and 
that you have a right to restitution. You will accordingly 
receive on her behalf, from the hands of Monsieur Rousselet, the 
sum of two hundred and fifty thousand francs, the sum left by 
ydur sister, widow Martin.” 

This short speech was listened to with many exclamations 
of surprise and sobs of joy. The scene which followed it would 
be impossible to describe, as old Bertrand sat there sobbing, his 
grand-daughter clasped in his arms. 

M. Rousselet’s voice, however, soon succeeded in restoring 
calm and silence. Whilst handing to each one the property 
deeds, signed and stamped, the mayor of Aubécourt left the 
room to call on Madame Langier. He reached the house just 
as the young girl and her nurse were finishing their repast. 

“ Mademoiselle,’ he said to Marthe, “will you kindly 
accompany me to Monsieur Rousselet’s office? The notary 
wishes to speak to you.” 

“Certainly, sir, ] am at your orders.” 

“ Will you do me the honour of taking my arm, Mademoiselle 
Marthe?” 

The young girl gave a start of surprise, looked at the mayor, 
and smilingly took his arm. 

Scarcely were they in the street, than a loud shout reached 
Marthe’s ears. 

“What is that, sir? What is the meaning of these cries?” 
she asked, suddenly stopping, as though afraid. 

“Do not be alarmed, mademoiselle; to-day the whole 
commune is beside itself with joy and gladness.” 
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The meeting at the notary’s office had come to an end; 
M. Raclot’s victims had left the house, and the news of what 
had just happened had spread through the village with the 
rapidity of fire applied to a train of powder. 

All along Marthe’s path people stopped, and with uncovered 
heads saluted her respectfully. No longer did she receive the 
cold embarrassed greetings of past times. 

Still leaning on the mayor’s arm, she proceeded towards the 
square, where over four hundred persons were now gathered. 
Anold man, with tottering limbs and shaking head, was assuring 
those within hearing that the ground on which ‘this noble girl 
walked ought to be strewn with flowers, a sentiment to which 
the rest heartily agreed. . 

The crowd gave way before Marthe as she advanced, blush- 
ing and trembling, not daring to raise her eyes from the ground. 
The heads of all were uncovered. 

Suddenly a loud voice exclaimed : 

“ All happiness and long life to Mademoiselle Marthe!” 

The cry “Long life to Mademoiselle Marthe!” was imme- 
diately taken up and the air filled with its repetition. 

During this scene, a woman and three children, in tears, 
came and knelt before her. At the sight, shouts of applause 
resounded on every hand. Marthe, utterly bewildered, requested 
the woman to rise to her feet. 

““Who are you, madame?” 

“TI am Louis Lambert’s widow, and here are my three 
children.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Marthe, scarcely able to restrain her tears. 
“T entreat you to pardon him who has been the cause of all 
your suffering.” 

And Mademoiselle Raclot, amidst a burst of applause, 
kissed the poor widow. 

From a window on the first floor of the notary’s house, 
Mademoiselle Lormeau saw everything that was taking place 
on the square. She could not refrain from applauding like the 
rest. 

“JT would not have missed coming to Aubécourt for anything 
in the world,” she said to Madame Rousselet. 

On reaching the notary’s house, Marthe was received by the 
justice, the mayor, and M. Rousselet himself. 

“ Ah! sir, what is this you have done?” she asked in terms 
of reproach. 
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“Simply what Mademoiselle Marthe ordered me to do,” 
replied the notary. 

“Yes, but you had told me nothing. If only you had left 
me with my nurse!” 

“Mademoiselle, I thought I was acting for the best in 
requesting the mayor of Aubécourt to conduct you here; 
otherwise the people would have besieged the cottage and 
brought you here in triumph.” 

“You mean, sir,’ said the young girl, with a charming 
smile, “that instead of blaming, I ought to thank you ?” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle,” laughed the notary. “ Now,” he 
added, “I have the honour to present to you Monsieur Jules 
Bertrand, your great-uncle, and Mademoiselle Rose Bertrand, 
your cousin.” 

With a cry of joy, Marthe flung her arms round the old man’s 
neck, then she kissed Rose, who eagerly returned the embrace. 

“Ah! my dear niece, I feel my misfortune more bitterly 
than ever, for I am almost blind, and cannot see you as I should 
like to do!” 

“Grandpapa,” said Rose, “my cousin Marthe is a real 
angel!” 

On hearing that Marthe was retaining no part of her father’s 
fortune, the old man wished her to accept half of his sister’s 
inheritance. 

“No,” she said briefly, “it is all yours.” 

“ But you will be as poor as my children and myself have 
been !” 

“Yes, uncle ; but I will do as your children and yourself have 
done, earn my living by working for it,” replied Marthe. 

“You, work? No! No! That is impossible!” 

“Why impossible? I am quite strong, and have plenty 
of determination and perseverance. Is not work the duty of 
all? Everyone has some task or other to accomplish, and 
ought to bring his or her stone, small or large, for the building 
of the social edifice.” 

“I understand what you mean, my dear cousin,” replied 
Rose ; “but when I look at your hands, I wonder what kind 
of work you will be able to do?” 

“T am a teacher,” replied Marthe, simply. 

Old Bertrand, with downcast head, was silently weeping. 
Marthe felt the tears fall on her hands, which the blind man 
was still clasping in his own. 
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“How I love you! How I love you!” she exclaimed, 
kissing the infirm old man. 

The wish of the old Aubécourt native that the ground 
beneath the feet of this noble girl should be strewn with flowers 
was being fulfilled. For whilst Marthe was conversing with her 
great-uncle and cousin, exchanging with them innumerable 
tokens of love and affection, the women and children were 
engaged in plundering the surrounding gardens, so that when 
she left the notary’s house to return to her old nurse, accom- 
panied by the mayor, the very ground on which she walked was 
literally covered with a carpet of verdure and flowers of every 
description. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


AFTER exchanging a few words with her old friend, Marthe 
retired to her room. She had not yet recovered from the varied 
emotions she had just experienced, when three feeble taps 
came at the door. 

“Ts that you, nurse? Why do you not walk in?” she 
asked. 

“Marthe,” she said, “a lady has called to see you.” 

“A lady!” said the young girl. 

Rising to her feet, she proceeded to the door, and gave 
a sudden exclamation of surprise on seeing Mademoiselle 
Lormeau. 

The latter eagerly sprang forward, and, taking the former 
fiancée of her nephew in her arms, she kissed her repeatedly 
on the forehead, as a mother would have done. 

“ Ah! mademoiselle!” murmured Marthe, in confusion. 

“TI can well understand that you are surprised,” said Georges 
de Santenay’s aunt ; “ you scarcely expected to see me here, with 
your old nurse in this small room. You may know that I am 
acquainted with Monsieur and Madame Rousselet, who, long 
ago, invited me to pay them a visit, so I finally decided to come 
and here I have been since last night, at Aubécourt. And how 
pleased I am that I came! What a magnificent spectacle 
I have witnessed! All these unfortunate people to whom you 
have restored joy and happiness! That old man, Monsieur 
Bertrand, whom I have just left, unable to restrain his tears ! 

“ And all those flowers cast down beneath your feet! It has 
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all been a noble manifestation of the triumph of virtue. You 
have accomplished a most worthy act without even regarding 
itas such! Sublime sacrifice, Marthe, to renounce wealth, and 
reconcile oneself to a life of poverty ! 

“And now, my dear child, let us sit down a few minutes and 
discuss the situation.” 

Accordingly they seated themselves on the only two chairs 
the room contained. 

The old nurse had withdrawn, closing the door behind her. 

After a moment's silence, Mademoiselle Lormeau con- 
tinued : 

“Come, my dear child, tell me what you intend to do now?” 

“To-morrow J-shall take leave of my old nurse, and return 
to the Dominican convent.” 

“Then you wish to become a nun ?” 

“Yes, if I am deemed worthy to consecrate my life to 
God.” 

“ Mademoiselle Marthe, is this really your vocation in life?” 

‘ The young girl blushed, hung down her head and made no 
reply. 

“Allow me to speak to you,” continued Georges’ aunt, 
“as a mother, a loving mother, would speak to her child. I hope 
you will reply frankly and without hesitation. Well, then, a few 
months ago, you loved Georges de Santenay, did you not?” 

“Yes, I loved him.” 

“ And do you not love him now ? ” 

“T have no longer any right to love him.” 

“Mademoiselle Marthe, when, after your betrothal to my 
nephew, you said to him: ‘I cannot be your wife, forget me,’ 
you had reasons for speaking so. Ah! General de Santenay 
immediately guessed those reasons. ‘If Mademoiselle Raclot 
no longer wishes to marry,’ he said to Georges, ‘it is not 
on account of a young girl’s whim, still less that she no longer 
loves you, but because she has discovered her father’s evil 
practices. Inthe interests of our dignity, and to shelter our 
reputation and honour from ill-fame, the brave child is sacrificing 
her love! She, too, is one of her father’s victims!’ There, 
Mademoiselle Marthe, that is what the general said. Nor was 
he mistaken. At atime when you were exposed to slanderous 
and wicked tongues, and the most abominable calumnies, when 
I myself—I confess it with shame—had doubts as to your 
conduct, my brother-in-law undertook your defence with an 
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energy which never flagged. You were the first to understand 
the situation, Marthe; Monsieur Raclot’s large fortune sprang 
up between yourself and Georges as an insurmountable barrier. 
But now this fortune no longer exists, and the obstacles 
it created have been broken by your own hands. The reasons 
which then justified your determination not to marry, and those 
which compelled Georges de Santenay to absent himself, no 
longer exist. Your conduct, my child, has blotted out your 
father’s ; all the harm done by Monsieur Raclot has been made 
good by his daughter.” 

« Alas! the stain still remains !” said Marthe, sorrowfully. 

“ Not at all,” exclaimed the old lady. “This stain of which 
you speak has so completely vanished that no further trace 
of it is left. Ask any honest man his opinion, Marthe. I am 
a good judge in such a case, and, whilst thinking with admiration 
of what the daughter is, I no longer remember what the father 
was!” 

“Please, mademoiselle, do not 

“True, you do not care for admiration ; all the same, you 
cannot prevent people from loving you! To return to our 
subject, you said to Georges de Santenay: ‘Forget me!’ To 
tell the truth, I must confess that my nephew tried to obey 
you, and that both his father and myself did all we could 
to obtain this result, but no satisfactory result was obtained, 
and the end of Georges’ attempts to forget you has been 
that he now loves you more than ever. Though he tried 
with all his might to drive your image from his heart, he could 
not spend a single hour without thinking of you. Come, my dear 
child, do not blush so deeply in the presence of an old woman 
like myself who places the emotions of the heart above all else 
in the world. Poor child, you are trembling all over. Just 
now, I asked if you considered it your vocation to become 
anun; you did not say yes, and I know you do not lie. Very 
good. I judge from this that you have no calling for the 
religious life ; had it been so, your love for Georges de Santenay 
would have been dead, and I see you love him still.” 

The poor girl buried her face in her hands, and burst into 
tears. 

“My dear, dear child,” said Mademoiselle Lormeau, in 
gentle accents, “your tears tell me that I am not mistaken. 
Yes, you still love Georges, and to-day, it is I, his old aunt, who 
have come to ask you to be his wife.” 
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“But I am nothing but a poor girl!” exclaimed Marthe, 
violently agitated. 

“Marthe,” replied Mademoiselle Lormeau, eagerly, “it is 
for that very reason, and because you have held back no part 
of your father’s fortune, that, in my eyes, you have become the 
richest heiress in the world! What if you are poor? Did 
Georges know that your father had a large fortune when he loved 
you? And when General de Santenay asked Monsieur Raclot 
for your hand in marriage with his son, did he try to discover 
whether you had or had not a marriage portion? Monsieur 
Raclot said : ‘I will give my daughter fifty thousand francs,’ and 
nothing further was said on the matter. It was yourself, Marthe, 
not a marriage portion, that my nephew wished to marry. 
A Santenay does not marry a girl because she is rich. 
Besides, if you needed a dowry to marry Georges, I would give 
you one myself. I am worth a million francs, and my fortune 
will be divided between my nephew and niece ; but be assured, 
Marthe, they would not blame me were I to give you two 
hundred thousand francs on the day of your marriage. That 
is the sum I intend to give to Georges and the same to 
Mathilde. However, all this has no effect on you, so I will 
appeal to your heart. Finish your splendid work, Marthe ; my 
nephew is unhappy on your account, bring joy back into his 
life also. The general is very fond of you, and you know how 
well Mathilde loves you. Do not refuse to enter a family which 
stretches out its arms to you; become Monsieur de Santenay’s 
second daughter! You make no reply, Marthe; am I not 
eloquent enough? What more can I say?” 

“Nothing, oh! nothing!” replied the young girl, through 
her tears. 

“ That is so, Marthe. I have said all I can. Now I want you 
to tell me what reply I must give Georges de Santenay.” 

“Tell him ... that I still love him!” 

Mademoiselle Lormeau could not restrain a cry of joy. 
Flinging her arms around the young girl, she held her for several 
seconds tightly clasped to her breast. 

“At last,” she said, “the sunshine of happiness is now to 
fall on Georges and on, yourself, my dear Marthe.” 

“Still,” sighed Marthe, “will not Monsieur Georges be 
acting wrongly in giving his name to Mathurin Raclot’s 
daughter ?” 

“Child!” replied the old lady, with a smile, “Mathurin 
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Raclot’s daughter has now full right to the homage and respect 
of all!” 

Accordingly, it was decided that Mademoiselle Lormeau 
should at once write a letter to the general and another to 
Georges, and that the marriage-day might be fixed without 
delay. As the banns had already been published, the ceremony 
might take place as soon as the bride’s ¢rousseau had been 
prepared and the invitations sent out. 

Marthe, on her side, was to write to the Lady Superior 
of the Dominican nuns, to thank her for the hospitality she had 
received at the nunnery, and to inform her of the sudden change 
that had taken place in her life. It was also decided that she 
should stay with her old nurse till the marriage-day. After the 
ceremony Mademoiselle Lormeau would place her own home 
at the young couple’s disposal. 

At the notary’s house where the justice of the peace, the 
mayors of Aubécourt and Ligoux, and old Bertrand with his 
grand-daughter had stayed behind, the return of Mademoiselle 
Lormeau was impatiently awaited. She had informed them of 
the hopes she had built up, as the result of the conversation she 
was about to have with Marthe. 

“] have succeeded,” she said. Turning to the mayor, she 
continued : 

“Within a week, you may put your sash on your arm.” 

The joy expressed by Mademoiselle Lormeau was shared 
in by all. 

“ How happy I am, grandfather!” exclaimed Rose. 

Monsieur Rousselet invited the justice of the peace, the two 
mayors, old Bertrand and his grand-daughter to stay and dine 
with him. The two latter were to remain till the following 
morning with the notary, who would then accompany them 
to town, where, before taking train for Paris, the old man would 
receive from the Bank of France a draft for two hundred and 
fifty thousand francs payable at sight in Paris. 

When night came, as the officials had taken their leave, and 
Madame Rousselet was conducting the grandfather and grand- 
daughter to their respective rooms, Mademoiselle Lormeau, left 
alone with the notary, said : 

“You have bought several jewels which belonged to 
Mademoiselle Marthe ; have you yet offered them to Madame 
Rousselet ?” 

“No, not yet.” 
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“In that case, you have no objection to selling them to 
me?” 

“T understand; doubtless you wish Mademoiselle Marthe 
to regain possession of them.” 

Mademoiselle Lormeau smiled. 

Then, taking the notary by the hand, she said : 

“You are mistaken, my friend ; Mademoiselle Marthe will 
receive other jewels both from Georges de Santenay and 
myself.” 

“ Certainly, still——” 

“Wait a little. I will attend to the marriage presents ; there 
is no necessity to add that they will be worthy of the noble 
girl who is about to enter the family.” 

“TI know what may be expected from you, mademoiselle.” 

“The reason I should like you to sell me the jewels given 
to my future niece by her father, is that I want to keep them 
as my most precious possessions.” 

“ Now I understand! Women are gifted with delicate shades 
of sentiment peculiar to their sex.” 

“No flattery, please.” 

“To-morrow morning, mademoiselle, I will hand over to 
you the small casket containing the jewels.” 

“Thank you!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Two days after the events just related, Marthe, in reply to the 
letter she had written, received one from the Lady Superior 
of the Dominican nuns, 

“We are losing you, my dear Marthe,” it ran; “ but, rest 
assured, the news you give me causes me more joy than sorrow. 
It was never your vocation to undertake the religious life by 
special consecration to God; as I told you, there are certain 
sacrifices He cannot accept. 

“Tn spite of all your efforts, you have not forgotten Monsieur 
Georges de Santenay ; you concealed your suffering, but I have 
often seen on your face the traces of tears shed in secret. 
Ah! my dear child, I was quite certain I was not mistaken when 
I said: ‘ The cold steel scissors will not cut off your beautiful 
locks in front of the sanctuary steps.’ 

“A new existence is about to begin for you. It will be 
a happy one, for no one has deserved happiness more than you. 
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You will love your husband and the children Heaven bestows 
on you ; you will be a good and faithful wife and a tender loving 
mother. A woman, in whatever position she may find herself, 
always serves God when she gives herself whole-heartedly to 
the fulfilment of her duties.” 

Marthe could not without tears read this letter, of which 
only a few extracts are given. Whilst her tears were still falling, 
as she held the letter in her hand, Georges suddenly. appeared. 
The previous night he had received his aunt’s letter and had 
hurriedly returned to call on Marthe. Without a word the young 
girl held out her hand. 2 . 

“Ah! Marthe! Marthe!” he exclaimed. “At last you have 
restored me to life and happiness! But you are weeping? .. . 
Marthe, what is the matter ?” 

Holding out the letter, she said : 

“Read it, Monsieur Georges, and you will know the cause.” 

The young man took the letter and read it. 

“Ah! my dear Marthe!” he exclaimed, his eyes beaming 
with tenderness, “ then you too have suffered ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “for I wished to forget you, though I 
found it impossible to drive you from my thoughts.” 

The young man’s arm was now round Marthe’s waist, he 
drew her to his side. Quivering with emotion, she gently laid 
her head on her fiancé’s breast. 

“Marthe! Dear Marthe! How I love you!” 

“ And I too, love you dearly, Georges!” 

“Now that you are restored to me, darling, nothing can 
separate us. You are mine as I am yours, so long as life lasts.” 

The following day the young girl received a visit from 
General de Santenay, accompanied by Mathilde. 

Marthe would have liked the marriage to have been post- 
poned for a few months, as she was in mourning for her father. 
but her friends gave her to understand that, under such excep- 
tional circumstances, she might marry at once without running 
the risk of shocking any one. Accordingly, she yielded to 
their entreaties. Besides, no one in the district was astonished. 
Mathurin Raclot was forgotten, everyone breathed good wishes 
for his daughter’s happiness. 

Mademoiselle Lormeau was constantly coming and going. 
It was she who had undertaken all the preparations for the 
marriage, in the furtherance of which she manifested a wonderful 
amount of activity. 
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In the first place she called on the town-dressmaker to 
whom M. Raclot had given the order for his daughter’s marriage 
dress. As this was unfinished, and the dressmaker had received 
a small sum of ‘money as indemnity, the order had been 
cancelled. 

Mademoiselle Lormeau now had the dress finished at once, 
and ordered, in addition, two other dresses to be delivered at the 
same time. ' 

In order that Marthe might not be obliged to go to town, 
Mademoiselle Lormeau, who in her earlier years had been a 
dressmaker, undertook to try it on. 

She had also ordered from Paris everything necessary to 
complete the bride’s ¢vousseau, and had placed twenty thousand 
francs in her nephew’s hands. 

“ Your fiancée has not a'single jewel,” she said, “nor a single 
piece of lace. Take Mathilde with you to Paris, and, as you 
both are well acquainted with Marthe’s tastes, purchase whatever 
presents you think will please her.” 

‘The day appointed for the marriage arrived. The harvest 
was being gathered, and although many sheaves were still left 
in the fields, none of the countrymen were to be found working 
on that auspicious day. It was a general holiday at Aubécourt ; 
the inhabitants had all dressed themselves in their best 
finery, and assembled to do fitting honour to Mathurin 
Raclot’s daughter. 

When Marthe left the cottage of her old nurse, leaning on 
the arm of her great-uncle, she was greeted by the acclamations 
and cheers of hundreds of people. On both sides of the street 
men, women, and children were filed in serried ranks. Pro- 
longed cheers were given, everywhere could be heard shouts of 
joy ; hats and handkerchiefs were waved overhead. 

What an ovation! These people had not all come from 
Aubécourt and Ligoux, several had travelled a distance of 
many leagues to catch a glimpse of the beautiful bride who for 
days had been the object of general conversation and curiosity. 

The guests, too, were numerous. All the Bertrands, young 
and old, had come from Paris; the most important and influen- 
tial personages of the department were there. The homage 
shown to Marthe Raclot by a populace, whose idol she had 
become, formed a sight never to be forgotten by all those 
present. 

The reader will doubtless wonder where and how the guests, 
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numbering over a hundred, could be entertained at the usual 
wedding-dinner. Aubécourt, unlike Paris and other large centres 
of population, did not contain vast dining-rooms capable of 
seating so many people round a single table. 

Mademoiselle Lormeau, however, did not allow so small a 
matter to disturb her. In the notary’s garden a spacious tent 
had been erected, and on the previous night cooks, scullions, 
and waiters, with stoves, kitchen utensils, crockery, and eatables 
of every kind, had made their appearance in the village. 

Under the tent was given a sumptuous feast, at which 
Mademoiselle Lormeau took good care that the good old wines 
of Burgundy and Bordeaux should not be lacking. 


Four years of married life have passed for Monsieur and 
Madame Georges de Santenay. They have been blessed with 
two children, a boy and a girl. The young mother often affirms, 
as she kisses her husband, that she is the happiest woman in 
the world. 

The old general dotes on his grandson, whom he teaches 
drill-exercises in regular martial style. The little fellow already 
possesses all the assurance of an old trooper. 


THE END. 
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Rationalistic Methods. 


THE assiduous efforts now being made to spread abroad 
in the name of science, materialistic and atheistic literature, 
cannot have escaped the notice of the least observant amongst 
us. An association has been formed for the purpose, which 
proclaims that it exists only for propagandism, and constantly 
thrusts upon public attention cheap editions of whatever works 
are most likely to discredit and vilify religion of any kind in 
the estimation of their readers. Although such books have in 
the eyes of scientific men no value whatever, there is no doubt 
that the young and uneducated, or half-educated, are largely 
imposed upon by the confident dogmatism of their tone, and 
their noisy claim to exhibit the latest results of science; the 
hook being, moreover, baited with the assurance, in which 
their doctrine always issues, that the trammels imposed by 
religion and the law of God,are mere superstitions of which 
it behoves us all, in the name of enlightenment, to rid 
ourselves. The vast amount of mischief which is thus being 
wrought, makes it imperative to take notice of some of 
these publications, the intrinsic worth, or worthlessness, of 
which would otherwise secure them oblivion. 

Of the writers thus popularized the most conspicuous is 
undoubtedly Professor Haeckel, of whom something was said in 
our last number, and whose Riddle of the Universe has been cir-- 
culated, as we are jubilantly assured, to the extent of nigh upon 
80,000 copies. As we have acknowledged, Professor Haeckel is 
quite in the front rank of science, within his own sphere of 
Biology, and so long as he confines himself to this his utterances. 
must be regarded with attention and respect. But in the Riddle 
it is not science with which it deals, though its name is ever in 
his mouth, but philosophy and prophecy, and when he essays. 
that rédle there is as much sound in his utterances and as little 
substance, as in those of the Mahdi or the Mad Mullah. Argu- 
ment throughout there is none, but in its place assertions and 
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declamations, garnished with abundance of formidable terms, 
manufactured from the Greek, which to the vast majority of 
readers can seem impressive only because they are unintelligible. 
What help to clear thinking will be afforded to those for whom 
this book is chiefly meant, to say nothing of the leviathans 
of technical nomenclature, by terms like the following, with 
which every page bristles, and by means of which difficulties 
of every kind are supposed to be swept away: Embryonic 
psychogeny, cenogenetic change, the statics of emotion, psychoplasm, 
cytopsyche, caenopsyche, histopsyche, neuropsyche, aesthesis, tropesis, 
pyknosis, dysteleology,—and a host of others of the same brand.!? 
The style of reasoning which is served by artillery such as 
this is obviously that with which O’Connell routed the scolding 
fish-wife, by calling her an hypotenuse and a parallelopiped. 

Yet because Haeckel is a first-rate anatomist and an excellent 
draughtsman, it seems to be assumed that we are bound to 
accept whatever he chooses to tell us, and that they are guilty of 
flat blasphemy who decline to take his word for it that we 
have no souls and no free-will, that there is no immortality for 
us and no God. Some persons, however, having perversely 
demurred to his dogmatism, and ridiculed his “ proofs,” a new 
treatise has been specially prepared for their confusion, in 
which the Master’s teaching is vindicated and glorified by 
Mr. Joseph M‘Cabe. 

A sample or two will sufficiently demonstrate the quality of 
this production and the qualifications of its author. We must 
remember that we are dealing with a “scientific” reasoner, and 
that, according to Professor Huxley, a man of science excels 
all others in argument because he speaks only of what he knows. 

Mr. M‘Cabe commences with an eulogistic sketch of his hero’s 
career, but on the very first page we meet with a statement 
which makes us pause. In 1861, we are told, Haeckel first 
read Darwin’s Origin of Spectes,“and saw at a glance that a 


1 Of Haeckel’s constant introduction of new terms thus devised to embody his 
own ideas, his fellow-materialist Carl Vogt wrote (Revue Scéentifigue, 1877, p. 1090, 
guoted by Quatrefages, Les Emules de Darwin, ii. 75. n.): ‘*I confess that it is 
impossible for me here to follow up these alleged improvements, Greek lexicon in 
hand.” 

This peculiar dialect seems however to be considered in some quarters the only 
medium for the conveyance of scientific instruction, Thus Mr. Dennis Hird, 
Principal of Ruskin Hall, Oxford, who has just brought out ‘* An easy account of 
Evolution,” with the approval of the Rationalist Press Association, naively 
recommends the reading of his book ‘‘ aided by a dictionary,” when, he thinks, not 
much difficulty will be found in comprehending it. 
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great truth had been discovered.” In 1863 he commenced his 
life-long campaign in support of this great truth, and of all 
his own amplifications which he grafted upon it. He opened 
fire with an address to a scientific congress at Stettin, in which 
he introduced to notice “the new biology.” But he spoke 
to an as yet unbelieving generation. The German scientists 
derided him, while, adds Mr. M‘Cabe, 

In France the great Cuvier was crushing the young theory with the 
weight of his authority. From the pulpit of Notre Dame the brilliant 
Lacordaire was assuring men that “its father was pride, its mother 
lust, and its offspring revolutions.” 


The great Cuvief, however, had at the time been dead more 
than thirty years (1832), and Lacordaire, who died in 1861, 
never stood in the pulpit of Notre Dame after the coup-d'¢état 
of 1852. 

A still more extraordinary instance of such random reckless- 
ness of statement is furnished by Haeckel himself. In the 
Riddle, he makes a gross and offensive assertion with regard to 
our Lord and His Mother, which shall not be repeated, but the 
only possible merit of which is that it must shock and pain 
every Christian who reads it. The truth of this he undertakes 
historically to substantiate. The tale he tells is found, he 
declares, in one of the “ Apocryphal Gospels” which “have 
just as much (or, on the whole, just as little) claim to historical 
validity as the four canonical Gospels.” Moreover (he 
continues), the story is “confirmed in the Sepher Toldeth 
Jeschua,’—which presumably clinches the matter. It appears, 
however, that Haeckel’s statements are utterly devoid of all 
foundation. To say nothing of his preposterous claim on behalf 
of the Apocryphal Gospels, the slander he retails is found 
nowhere in these precious documents: while the Sepher Toldeth 
Jeschua, in which it zs found, is a medizval Jewish work of no 
authority, so that an author so little open to suspicion as Strauss 
contemptuously rejects the tale which Haeckel wishes his 
readers to believe. His real authority proves to be an obscure 
English writer. It is undoubtedly an awkward position for a 
prince of science,—but Mr. M‘Cabe is ready to explain that 
such a misadventure signifies nothing. He is, indeed, forced to 
confess that Haeckel’s information is all wrong from beginning 
to end. But what then? Haeckel simply adopted the story 
because it afforded him the most plausible explanation of other 
facts. 
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Now this [Mr. M‘Cabe continues] is a perfectly honest procedure 
fora man who makes no pretension to expert knowledge or research. 
. .. After all, the radical error is that he took a superficial and 
unreliable author as his authority. To have been misinformed as to 
the weight and qualifications of a foreign writer on a subject completely 
outside his own territory, and to have neglected to verify his information, 
is the full extent of Haeckel’s delinquency. . . . Here is, on the face 
of it, a department of thought where no one will suspect him to have 
spent much of his valuable time, and the discovery of defects in this 
chapter was almost a matter of course. 


We can quite believe that to Mr. M‘Cabe it appears a most 
venial delinquency that a man should speak confidently on a 
subject of which he confessedly knows nothing, taking no pains 
to secure correct information. But how far such a mode of 
proceeding can be styled scientific, and how much confidence 
can reasonably be reposed in one who is found to adopt it, is 
another story. 

One more specimen and we must be done, at least for the 
moment. Mr. M‘Cabe is great at philosophy, and feels no 
hesitation in summarily dismissing all with whom he differs, 
from Plato and Aristotle downwards. Here is something of 
his own which will certainly be new to those trained in the 
older modes of thought which he repudiates : 


Some day science will be able to trace a set of forces working for 
ages at the construction of a solar system, or at the making of an eye. 
The theist says the ultimate object must have been foreseen and the 
forces must have been guided, or they would never have worked 
steadily in this definite direction. The monist [or Haeckelian] says 
that these forces no more needed guiding than a tramcar does: there 
was only one direction possible for them. Here is a clear issue, and in 
the present state of apologetics, an important one. 


From which it would appear that the direction taken by the 
tramcar has not been foreseen, and that it is not as purposively 
guided to its destination by those who laid the rails as is a 
cab or an omnibus by its driver. And a man who can entangle 
himself in a ludicrous fallacy like this, by which a school-boy 
would not be caught, is put up to instruct us all as to the 
sum of human knowledge. But, after all, Mr. M‘Cabe is not 
alone here. A distinguished F.R.S. argued that Paley’s famous 
watch argument can no longer be used in favour of design, inas- 
much as watches can now be made “ by inanimate machinery.” 

J. G. 
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The First Jesuits in Great Britain. 


In the great series of Monumenta Historica Soctetatis Jesu, 
there has lately been published! a report which will be extremely 
interesting to the Catholics of these islands. It is a letter 
written by Fathers Paschase Brouet and Alphonsus Salmeron, 
two of the first companions of St. Ignatius, in which they give 
an account of their abortive mission to Ireland in the years 
1541, 1542. On their way thither they put in at several 
English ports, and stayed some time in Scotland, so that 
something is said about all three kingdoms. 

They were the first Jesuits properly so called who 
landed on these shores, but it is not to be forgotten that 
St. Ignatius himself visited England before the Society of Jesus 
was founded. He came to beg for alms, for he was then at 
Paris, living entirely upon charity. Nor did he come in vain, 
for he himself has left it on record that he “there received more 
alms than in all the former years,”? that is to say, more than he 
had obtained in all his annual begging tours in Flanders. The 
date of this journey would have been 1530 or thereabouts, and 
we cannot but regret that we do not know more about it 
than the single phrase mentioned above. He may have 
visited Chelsea, and obtained a share of Blessed Thomas 
More’s liberality. He may have spoken to Fisher; he would 
probably have prayed at Westminster, at St. Paul’s, and other 
popular shrines. Of all this we know nothing, but the very 
remarkable coincidence remains that the great leader of the 
counter-Reformation was indebted to the liberality of pre- 
Reformation England for sustenance during part at least of his 
course of ecclesiastical studies. 

It was probably, however, not from Ignatius that the 
initiative came which launched the expedition of Brouet and 
Salmeron towards these shores, but either from a member of 
the Papal Curia, or from a remarkable old Scotchman, Robert 


1 Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu. Edit. Rodeles. Madrid: Lopez del 
Horno, Twenty-one volumes are now completed. The report of Brouet and 
Salmeron, from which we shall quote freely, is found in the first fascécu/us of the 
Epistole PP, Paschasit Broeti, Claudit Jaji, Sc.,' August, 1903, No. 116 of the 
whole series. The parts relating to Scotland had been previously edited by me in 
my Papal Negotiations with Mary Queen of Scots, p. 508. The substance of their 
message was already known from other sources; but names, details, and forcible 
expressions were omitted, or much watered down. 

* The Testament of Ignatius Loyola, Translated by E. M. Rix, 1900, p. 160. 
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Wauchope, who took part in the Council of Trent as Archbishop 
of Armagh in Ireland. This man had such very bad sight that 
the Italians, who of course could not pronounce his name, used 
to call him “the blind bishop.” Henry VIII. would not allow 
him to reside in his see, and the Pope employed him as an 
envoy to Germany and elsewhere. He appears in a story told 
in the life of Prospero Santa Croce, which is much to our 
point. 

Not long before the year 1540, Prospero, who was then but 
six-and-twenty and anxious to distinguish himself in the 
diplomatic career, happened to find out that the Pope was 
thinking of sending some one to Scotland. The young man at 
once volunteered to go, and as he had a good friend to back 
him in Ridolfo Pio, the Cardinal of Carpi, Paul IV. agreed to 
send him. Hearing of this, Wauchope at once went to the Pope 
and protested against the appointment, as inadequate and 
unsuitable, and it was cancelled.! 

At Wauchope’s instigation then, as it seems, John Codure 
and Alphonsus Salmeron were named as Papal Nuncios and 
missioners to Ireland in March, 1540. This is mentioned by 
St. Ignatius himself, in a letter of the 16th of that month, and 
the drafts of the briefs of faculties they were to have carried 
are also extant at the Vatican, and bear the same date.” 

But this appointment had no immediate result, perhaps 
because Wauchope was wanted at the Diet held at Worms, in 
the winter of 1540, 1541.° 

But next April the project was taken up again. Additional 
briefs were prepared, one commending the Fathers to the 
O’Neill, another exhorting all Bishops and clergy and all 
nobles to support the Nuncios and to profit by their faculties. 
Further briefs and letters were given them on the 14th of May, 
the 15th of July, and 23rd of August.‘ 

But Codure was not destined to see Ireland. He fell sick, 
and passed to his eternal home after a short illness, on the 
29th of August,1541. The story is well known that St. Ignatius 
whilst on his way to St. Peter’s in order to say Mass for the 
recovery of the invalid, stopped in the middle of Ponte San 


1 Prospero Santa Croce, in the Miscellanea Storia Patria, Turin, 1868, v. p. 493. 

2 Cartas di San Ignacio, vol. i. p. 83. Vatican Archives, Arm. i. vol. 17, No. 39. 

3 His letters from Worms are printed in Cardinal Moran’s Spicilegium 
Ossoriense, Dublin, 1874, pp. 15—28. 

4 Fuller references to these documents will be found in L. Delplace, Z’ Angleterre 


et la Compagnie de Jésus, 1540—1581, Bruxelles, 1890, p. 6. 
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Angelo, and returned home, saying that he now knew that 
Codure had just died and was gone to his reward in Heaven. 

Father Paschase Brouet was now ordered to fill Codure’s 
place, and together with Salmeron he left Rome in the course 
of September. Francisco Zapata of Toledo, once a “chronista” 
in the Papal Court, and now a postulant for entrance into 
the Society, or even, as it would seem, already accepted as 
a member of the Order, accompanied them. At least it had 
been agreed that the difficulties of the journey should count in 
lieu of novitiate. The hardships were doubtless not incon- 
siderable, for St. Ignatius, writing to Faber, said of them, “they 
have set out, omnibus dimissis,’+ a pregnant Scripture phrase 
for complete poverty. Their long journey was all made on foot. 

On their way they received a very gloomy account of the 
country for which they were bound. “At Lyons we met the 
Reverend Lord Cardinal of Scotland [David Beaton], and con- 
jointly we handed him the brief, which we carried for him from 
His Holiness. His advice was that we should in no wise 
continue our proposed journey and undertaking.” His reasons 
were forcible enough. “The King of England held all the 
cities, towns, fortresses, and castles, . . . as well as nearly all 
the ports of Ireland.” He added too, with a touch perhaps of 
national jealousy, that the Irish were so undisciplined that 
foreign missioners would never succeed among them. Beaton 
was a level-headed man, and the event proved that his counsel 
was not injudicious. The Jesuits, however, very properly resolved 
not to be daunted by their first difficulties, and continued their 
journey. 

But Henry VIII. was then in the full course of his bloody 
excesses, his last victim being Cardinal Pole’s mother, the 
Blessed Margaret, Marchioness of Salisbury. We see in every 
line of their report that these Nuncios fully perceived the fate 
that would have been theirs, if they had chanced to fall into 
the power of the most cruel tyrant then reigning in Europe. 
This is the account of their sea voyage to Scotland. 


As a preliminary, after mature consideration, we avoided Dieppe, 
and embarked in a port, of Flanders, whence we sailed to Scotland, 
and reached it on the last day of the past year [1541], not without 
severe fatigues and a troublesome sea voyage, as we travelled in 


1 Cartas di San Ignacio, vol. i. p. 109. (Cf. St. Mark. x. 28.) At the end of the 
same volume, p. 434, will be found Ignatius’ /nstructions. This full text makes 
clear many obscurities which had crept into Orlandini’s Latin translation. 
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December. Nor without some danger to our persons, for wind and 
fortune twice compelled us to disembark in English harbours, and to 
remain there for ten or twelve days. Although our habit and clothing 
and our ignorance of the English tongue raised some suspicion in the 
English, yet Christ granted that we should escape both their eyes and 
their hands.! 


In Scotland the warnings already given by Cardinal Beaton 
were repeated by everyone. The Archbishop of Glasgow, and 
the Bishop of the Isles, “and even many Irish,” are especially 
mentioned. However, they resolved to see for themselves, and 
Brouet went on from Edinburgh to Glasgow to look out for a 
passage. On the 20th of January he sent back word to 
Salmeron : 


In order that we may know quickly and in brief what we should 
do about our mission and legation, I shall to-morrow, by the grace of 
God, go on from Glasgow to another port called Irruin, and thence 
into Ireland, if I can find a ship prepared [to start] immediately or in 
a few days. If not, I will return to you at once, lest you should begin 
to wonder whether I were gone to Ireland. I think that if you were 
here you would make the same resolution, which is in accordance 
with what many people tell me. I shall leave my gown at the port, 
and put on an Irish cloak. I will do all with as much caution as 
possible.? 


What Brouet succeeded in accomplishing at “ Irruin” 
{Arran ?] we are not told. He would seem to have had some 
measure of success, for the mission was not given up; on the 
contrary, some three weeks later, that is on February 13, 1542, 
King James V. issued for them from his Court at Stirling, two 
letters of commendation, one to O’Neill, the other to the 
“Lords and nobles” of Ireland.* Eleven days later still, on 
February the 24th, “the second day in Lent,” they landed 
upon Irish soil4 Here they soon found that everything was 
“as bad as they had been told, if not worse.” The explana- 
tion of this was that Henry had lately gained considerable 


1 Report, p. 24. The reason for avoiding Dieppe, was probably because there 
was danger of being noted by English spies in that port. The English harbours 
in which they landed may well have been Yarmouth and Hull. 

2 Tbid. p. 24, note. 

3 Henry VIIT., Letters and Papers, vol. xvii. p. 44. 

4 In July following Henry’s Ambassador in France wrote that he heard King 
James had ‘‘sent with them the brother of the Bishop of the Isles, who lies at 
Conkile, between Scotland and Ireland.” (Henry VI//., Letters and Papers, xvii. 
318.) Father Hogan identifies this companion as Farquhar Farquharson. (/bernia 
Ignatiana, p. 6.) He afterwards accompanied the Fathers on their return to Rome. 
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successes over the Irish chieftains. They had all taken him 
for “Supreme Head under Christ of the Church of England 
and Ireland,” and he had just assumed (January, 1542) the 
prouder title of King, where his predecessors had been content 
with the title, which the Pope is said to have granted them, of 
“Lords of Ireland.” Thus there was no escape from his 
tyranny except by flight and concealment. It was vain to 
undertake that work of ecclesiastical re-organization which 
they had come to attempt, a work which can only be carried 
out where peace and justice are to some extent established. 

The report describes the position of three great Irish 
chieftains ( principes), “ Oynell, Odonell, Onell” [szc, O'Connell ?], 
whose power was now much reduced. Some of the wilder parts 
of the country (W7bernza stlvestris) were still unsubdued, but had 
small hope of retaining their liberty. The O'Neill was willing to 
have seen them in secret, but the Nuncios did not think that 
this was becoming. They were sheltered by “ Nobles,” who are 
called “ Maculin,” “Ochan,” and others, but nowhere were they 
secure. 

They then proceed (as in duty bound) to give an account of 
the tribal and blood feuds, by which the power of the Irish was 
divided and wasted. The excesses, they say, of violence, 
injustice, and immorality to which these endless quarrels led, 
“could hardly be believed by any one who had not seen them.”? 
These evils in fact seemed so great, as for the time to have 
injured the national character itself. 

There was indeed a brighter side to the picture. There 
were courageous Bishops (the Archbishop of Tuam, Christofer 
Bodkin, and the Bishop of Kildare are specially mentioned) 
who kept true and would not desert their flocks. There 
were other “honest, sincere, God-fearing men, devoted to the 
Apostolic See, who ‘had not bent the knee before Baal,’ and who 
received us reverently and hospitably ‘as the manner of the 
country is,’ and who devoutly came to confession and Com- 
munion, to gain the Indulgences we gave them.” But 
unfortunately such souls were few, “very poor, and scarce able 
to defend themselves, much less protect us.” ? 

Under these circumstances, their only course was to withdraw 
from “the probable danger of death, which was not attended 
with the hope of gaining spiritual fruit.” So, after a sojourn 
of thirty-four days, and having given away all the money they 

1p, 28, P. 20, 
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had received as offerings, they made their way back to Scotland, 
where their return had been almost despaired of. At Edinburgh, 
on Easter Day, they wrote to Cardinal Cervini the report from 
which we have quoted, saying that they were expecting a new 
audience with King James on the morrow. 

Here the letter ends, and the Monumenta gives us no more 
new lights on their subsequent fortunes. Father Edmund 
Hogan, in an article in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record for 
April, 1870, has gathered up the records of their subsequent 
adventures, of their dangerous voyage to Dieppe, their troubles 
in Paris, and their temporary imprisonment at Lyons. It was 
not till November, 1542, that they were back in Rome after 
their long, laborious, and perilous voyage. 

J. H. POLLEN. 
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Reviews. 


I.—THE PRIEST: HIS CHARACTER AND WORK.! 


CANON KEATINGE tells us apologetically in his Preface that 
in middle life he had once tried to acquire an author's style, 
but had failed. I think his discriminating readers will say: 
O Felix Culpa! for the strength and charm of his pages are 
largely due to the absence of any sort of “acquired” style, and 
to the simple directness, of a man who speaks in his own 
way about matters within his own experience; who does not 
mind trespassing now and then on literary conventionalities 
in the interests of clearness; who, moreover, always has an 
apt anecdote or instance ready for purposes of illustration. 

Most books of good advice to the clergy fail somewhat 
through their abstract and @ priori character; they legislate 
for the priest Zer se ; whereas the real practical problems spring 
from local and passing conditions. Canon Keatinge is no 
recluse ; he speaks of what he knows and testifies to what he 
has seen ; his solutions are those of one who has lived through 
the difficulties himself. Hence a great air of reality about his 
book ; an absence of extravagance in his requirements; a 
moderation that respects the possibilities of human nature. 

The book deals, first, with “The Priest’s Character,” his 
personal life of prayer and office, and Mass and study; his 
personal difficulties and temptations of one kind or another ; 
and then with “The Priest’s Work,” with preaching; with the 
administration of the sacraments; with parochial and social 
duties. 

Some difficult subjects are handled with considerable skill 
and prudence. One might single out, for example, the question 
of Temperance, in chapter vi, where the desperate and easier 
remedy of total abstinence is firmly relegated to a lower 
moral level than the more difficult self-command that can use 
stimulants in moderation. A temperate potation is admirably 


1 The Priest: His Character and Work. By the Very Rev. James Canon 
Keatinge. London: Kegan Paul, 1903. 
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defined, not as one that falls short of excess, but as one which 
could be exceeded without excess. In other words, it implies 
a retrenchment of what is lawful, an element of mortification. 
Again, it is a bold and original, but on reflection, a very wise 
counsel, to cultivate a taste and discernment of the quality 
of wines, as contrary to a taste for mere quantity and stimulus. 
As in the use of any of the other senses, animal and zsthetic 
enjoyment are hostile; gross effects destroy delicate and 
spiritual perceptions, while these render the former distasteful. 

Again, the Chapter on “ Rectors and Curates” is written 
with much feeling by one who, as he tells -us, added eight to 
the usual six years of service as “assistant priest,” and who 
therefore has studied the relationship very sympathetically 
from the Curate’s standpoint. This is very wholesome, for 
the other side can look after itself more easily. 

There is something so friendly and genial and good- 
humoured about the book from beginning to end, that I think 
it will be very well received by the clergy, who resemble other 
men in their dislike of having good advice thrust down their 
throats. Now Canon Keatinge never patronizes us. He talks 
to us across the dinner-table as a friend with a friend, and 
tells us his experiences for what they are worth. Most of us 
will agree that they are worth a good deal. 


2.—LEX ORANDI.! 


If we are not much mistaken, Father Tyrrell’s new book is 
sure of a welcome even wider than has been so markedly 
accorded to its predecessors, and will be found to furnish solace 
and support to many souls, amid the disquietudes and _per- 
plexities with which the modern atmosphere is charged. In it 
he expounds a philosophy of life, at once simple and funda- 
mental, plain to grasp and universal of application, which will 
serve as a master-key by the aid of which to solve problems. 
which confront us everywhere, and when approached by the 
way of the intellect alone often appear to defy solution. He 
bases himself on the admitted principle Lex orandi, Lex credendi, 
“As we pray so must we believe.” The whole object of 
Religion, he urges, is to bring us to God, to closer communion 

1 Lex Orandi, or Prayer and Creed. By George Tyrrell, S.J. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1903. xxxiv. 216 pp. 5s. net. 
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and union with Him. This alone is the purpose for which all 
the accompaniments and appanages of religion are designed, 
from dogma downwards, and essential as all these are from the 
necessities of our humanity, the one end they have to serve is 
to lead us “ Godwards,” to the attainment of that end which is 
our supreme goal and the imperative requirement of our nature. 
To this end we are led most directly through personal inter- 
course with God in our spiritual life; by its bearing on this the 
merit and value of all else-must be judged, and whatever is 
found practically to further this, is thereby, as it were experi- 
mentally, justified, fora graft can strike and flourish only on a 
trunk of like nature with itself. 

How ideas so broad and deep are developed and applied 
to various articles of the Christian creed, only the author who 
has thought them out can duly exhibit, and to him must the 
task be left. We shall therefore content ourselves with quoting 
a couple of brief samples of his method. 

A common objection is thus met :! 


* A mere fiction may be practically serviceable in art or industry ; 
and even the natural life of soul and body may be aided for a time and 
in particular cases by useful illusions. But no mere fiction, no 
pure illusion, no lie can be practically serviceable to life on an 
universal scale. For life depends on agreement with Nature; that 
is on truth. Rogues and liars prosper just so long as there is a 
majority of honest men to lie to; but a community of rogues could 
not hold together ; their theory of conduct is untrue to the nature of 
human society. Beliefs that have been found by continuous and 
invariable experience to foster and promote the spiritual life of the soul 
must be so far in accord with the nature and the laws of the will- 
world with which it is the aim of religion to bring us into harmony ; 
their practical value results from, and is founded in, their representative 
value. 

So again :? 

The finite image, therefore, under which God is presented to us 
for the practical purposes of religion could not be universally useful 
to that spiritual life by whose exigencies it has been fabricated, were 
it not grounded in the ultimate nature of things: were it not repre- 
sentative of the Infinite at least by way of analogy. There is a 
representative correspondence between a musical score and the music 
itself through which one stone-deaf from birth might be taught to 
produce effects, to exercise control, in that sound-world which has no 
direct place in his consciousness. Yet we cannot say that he knows 
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nothing of the sound-world, that he has no evidence of its existence. We 
can only say that he does not know it in its own terms, but in terms of 
sight and touch. Though we know God’s kind of being only in terms 
of our own, the Infinite only in terms of the finite, yet He is not 
therefore unknowable or unknown ; nor is our action void of all effect 
in the order of Eternity. 


We have little doubt that such samples will induce many 
readers to go to Father Tyrrell himself for much more of the 
same. 


3.—PILGRIM WALKS IN ROME. 


This book is exactly what its title professes, a guide for 
Pilgrims, for such as recognize in the Eternal City, beyond all 
else, the sacred spot which for almost two thousand years has 
been the focus of life for the world-wide Church, and around 
which, in consequence, so much of more than mere human 
interest has of necessity gathered. Father Chandlery has a 
long acquaintance with Rome, and a sympathetic familiarity 
with its shrines and temples, and in these pages he has given 
to the world all the information which he has been able to 
glean on the spot, concerning each. He is wisely content 
to tell the tale as he hears it, in the form in which it has come 
down to us generation after generation, legend and _ history 
together ; making little attempt to play the part of the scientific 
critic, or to test long-standing traditions by the cold-blooded 
methods of modern scholarship. No doubt he is right; for 
valuable, nay essential, as such methods are in their proper 
place, that place is not a book like this, intended not for sight- 
seers or students, but for pilgrims. The atmosphere of legend 
and tradition necessarily hangs round every ancient spot or 
edifice which has any notable history at all, and to scrape away 
everything for which positive documentary evidence cannot 
be found, is like chiselling over a medizval cathedral to 
make it look new, as the ingenious Mr. Wyatt did at Durham. 
And, after all, in such cases as have here to be considered, 
legend and tradition bear witness at least to the fact which 
is more important than any other, namely, the impression made 


: Pilgrim Walks in Rome, a Guide to its Holy Places. By P.J. Chandlery, 
S.J. Messenger Office, New York, and Manresa Press, Roehampton. xii. 468 pp. 
With a map and illustrations. 
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on the minds of men by those upon whose memory they are 
grafted, and put, as it were in tangible form, the practical 
lessons of saintly lives. 

Thus much it seems good to premise, for the benefit of such 
as may be disposed to carp at some of the items presented 
to them in this copious and generous collection; but we are 
sure that the vast majority of such readers as do not visit 
Rome, actually or in spirit, merely to inspect “the improved 
parts of the city,”—as at least one philistine is recorded to have 
done,—will be grateful to an author who has so diligently 
collected for their benefit all the information which careful 
and patient inquiry. can discover, and who while taking all 
due pains to guard the truth of history, is chiefly solicitous 
to provide matter of solid edification. 

To attempt even a compendious analysis of the matters 
treated would be an impossible task within the limits of 
a notice such as this. Suffice it to say, that the most minute 
particulars connected with the worship and with the servants 
of God in a city replete in all ages with such memories, are here 
recorded, and that, despite the assistance thus rendered, our 
pilgrims will have need of no short stay and no common energy 
to follow their guide throughout. 

The illustrations, which are numerous, are for the most part 
excellent. As frontispiece is given a good portrait of Pope 
Pius X. There is a useful plan of Rome, in which the spots 
of special interest are clearly indicated. In the body of the 
work most of the plates are photographic reproductions of 
churches and other buildings—including catacombs, if they may 
be so described—to which reference is made in the text. There 
are also reproductions of pictures by old masters representing 
subjects connected with that of the author. All of these are 
in every way most satisfactory. We cannot say as much for 
such a feeble piece of modern sentimentalism as the Domine guo 
vadts, the inclusion of which is hard to understand, nor does 
Doré’s Martyrs of the Coliseum seem quite in place. It must 
also be noted that American spellings are adopted throughout. 

Father Chandlery tells us in his Preface that any profits 
which his book may produce will be devoted to the Zambesi 
Mission in South Africa. 
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4.—EPISODES IN THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1641.) 


To do justice to such a work as this a critic’s acquaintance 
with the subject should, at least to some extent, be on a par 
with that of the author; but this is a great deal more than can 
reasonably be expected. Dr. Fitzpatrick has devoted to a 
period of less than six months an immense amount of industry, 
ransacking all the authorities bearing upon it that he can find 
in print and MS.,and so steeping himself in its atmosphere that 
all the actors in the scenes with which he deals, and all 
the various deponents whose tangled web of irreconcilable 
statements he analyzes, become to him as individual acquaint- 
ances. Such familiarity can obviously be the portion but 
of very few. 

His theme is the Ulster rising of October, 1641, and in 
particular various incidents connected with the Surprisal of 
Newry, on the 23rd of that month, and it is his object to show 
that the acts of savagery charged against the Irish “ Rebels,” 
though resting on the authority of Clarendon, Milton, Carte, 
Hume, and Froude—to mention no others—are either pure 
fiction or at least so extravagantly exaggerated as to change 
their whole complexion. 

The task he has thus undertaken is one of no ordinary 
difficulty. As Lingard wrote of this very matter—*It is not 
easy for the impartial historian, in this conflict of passion and 
prejudice, amidst exaggerated statements, bold recriminations, 
and treacherous authorities, to strike the balance, and allot 
to each [party] the due shame of inhumanity and bloodshed.” 
The book before us, however, cannot but contribute largely 
to a better understanding of the true nature of the case— 
presenting, as it does, a mass of evidence on the subject which 
has hitherto been almost inaccessible. That this is fairly and 
honestly exhibited there can be little doubt, for although 
our author makes no pretence of assuming a neutral attitude, 
and writes frankly as the apologist of his countrymen, he 
manifestly endeavours to do justice to all, and even to palliate 
the motives of those whose actions he condemns. His pains- 


1 The Bloody Bridge and other Papers, relating to,the Insurrection of 1641 
(Sir Phelim O’Neill’s Rebellion). By Thomas Fitzpatrick, LL.D. xl. 296 pp. 
Dublin: Sealy, Bryers, and Walker, 1903. Ten shillings. 
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taking work will, however, be appreciated chiefly by future 
historians as a quarry in which to delve, for we cannot but 
regret that he has not devoted to the form of his narrative 
something of the care and labour which he has expended on 
the accumulation of materials. As it is, many readers will, 
we fear, pronounce it uncommonly stiff reading, and will not 
always find it easy to make sure what particular point of the 
problem is at the moment under discussion. It is likewise 
especially regrettable that in a book so crammed with details 
there should be no Index ; while in the Table of Contents which 
is prefixed the headings are often epigrammatic or striking, 
rather than instructive. But, such drawbacks notwithstanding, 
we have here a solid contribution to history. 


5.—THE GOLDEN STAIR.! 


In The Golden Stair Father Bearne takes the suggestion 
for his title from Burne-Jones’s famous picture. There it 
is a Golden Stair which angels pass down, bringing their gift 
from Heaven to earth. But for Father Bearne in this new 
volume “earth itself has become the Golden Stair that leads to 
God,” especially since its consecration by the coming of the 
Word who trod its paths, the mire of its village lanes, and 
city streets, the grass of its meadows, and the steep inclines of 
its rocky hills; who toiled for His daily bread with saw and 
hammer ; and who experienced the joys of home and kinship. 
In a series of chapters allotted to the successive seasons of the 
year the author pursues this theme, viewing the phases of nature 
and domestic life under the aspects in which they appeal to 
human emotions and human reflectiveness, and so disclose their 
capacity to lead man’s thoughts upwards towards God. Still, 
this is not the whole of what constitutes the speciality of the 
book. Father Bearne, as we all know, is a lover of children, 
especially of boys, and his endeavour is to assist their young 
thoughts to discover and climb this Golden Stair, fostering, as 


1 The Golden Stair. A Chronicle of Havenhurst. By David Bearne, S.J. 
London: Burns and Oates. 
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it were, and preserving in them, so far as may be, that 
temperament of childhood when 


Meadow, grove and stream, 

The earth and every common sight 
To me did seem 

Apparelled with celestial light. 


And it is chiefly, no doubt, for the sake of these young 
readers, that, although there is nothing in this book which can 
be called a story, the reader is introduced to a quiet English 
village, bléssed with an ideal Squire and Lady Bountiful, neatly 
designated as the Man of Means and the Lady of Ways, and 
one or two boys. By this expedient the personal standpoint 
is introduced, such as is adapted to recommend the book more 
easily to young readers. Whether even thus many young 
readers will be able to enter into the spirit of these musings 
is somewhat doubtful ; still there will be a select few who will 
appreciate it, for there are some boys of whom it might be 
said—as of Cyril—that they have “seen the Holy Infant crowned 
with holly, and have read James Collinson’s Record of the 
Five Sorrowful Mysteries, as well as Father Faber’s chapter, 
entitled Calvary before its time.” 

It is not quite easy to describe the character of Father 
Bearne’s musings, but we may convey some idea of what they 
are by comparing them with those of Kenelm Digby’s Mores 
Catholic. Perhaps, however, a more definite impression may 
be conveyed by the following specimen passage : 


The lovers of the supernatural are ever the truest lovers of nature. 
Place side by side with the lyrics of the poets, the raptures and the 
transports of the saints. Are we not justified in thinking that just as 
the truest heroes are those who, loving God supremely, most loved 
their fellow-men and served them with a service of heroism—so the 
undying canticles of a Gregory, a Bernard, and a Francis of Assisi, are 
the truest and sweetest outpourings of the poet’s heart? Nature alone 
has never satisfied a single human soul. We may take the shadow for 
the substance if we like. _We may linger in the porch of the Temple 
admiring and trying to satiate ourselves with its undoubted beauty ; but 
the true glory of the Temple is within. We must pass through those 
curiously-wrought doors into the wonder and mystery of the interior. 
To win for our famished souls real sustenance we must pass “into the 
mystery that girds God’s Blessed Eucharist.” For though the organ 
and the chant may have ceased—the Great High Priest abideth— 
ministering. 
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PALINODIA. 


In commenting last month upon an article in the Coruhill 
Magazine for October, which makes a charge of untruthfulness 
against the founder of the Society of Jesus, we regret to have 
written in ignorance of the identity of the author whose 
utterances we were criticizing. If we had known in time, we 
should not, of course, have referred to the accomplished 
daughter of the late Dean of Westminster as “a _ certain 
Mrs. Woods.” We are, therefore, glad to take this oppor- 
tunity of disclaiming any intentional discourtesy, and of 
thanking her fora promise to withdraw the suggestion made 
in her October article. At the same time, the real dis- 
cernment and ability which no one could refuse to recognize 
in the author of Esther Vanhomrigh—we are grateful to this 
episode for leading us to make acquaintance with that 
admirable novel—only make us wonder that such a writer 
should subscribe to the old Dumasesque legends of Jesuitry ; 
and increase our satisfaction at her courteous withdrawal 
of the particular imputation complained of. 

It has also been pointed out to us that in our review of 
Dom Birt’s abridgment of Lingard’s History of England we 
have been guilty of an inaccuracy which does injustice to the 
work in question and to its compiler. We stated that through 
the twenty-five pages occupied by the reign of Henry II. Dom 
Birt has adopted the older abridgment of Mr. Burke, paragraph 
by paragraph without any alteration. This statement is no 
doubt not quite exact, and we beg to assure Dom Birt of our 
sincere regret for the wrong impression which our criticism 
may have conveyed. At the same time it does not seem to us after 
carefully collating the two chapters sentence by sentence that 
we have been guilty of any grave misrepresentation. Beyond the 
passage specified in our” review the following are the only 
changes which we have been able to detect. 

On p. 100 Dom Birt has omitted the words “a military 
subdeacon known by the characteristic surname of Mauclerc ;” 
on p. 101, where Lingard and Mr. Burke say that St. Thomas 
was “a martyr to what he deemed to be his duty,” Dom Birt has 
omitted the words italicised. Again, in speaking of St. Patrick, 
Mr. Burke, following Lingard, states that “he was born in the 
north-east of France, near Boulogne,” and in touching on the 
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Irish custom of gavelkind he explains that “some relics of it 
in an improved form remain in England even at the present 
day.” These clauses do not appear in Dom Birt’s volume, and 
he has also changed the spelling of a few words. For instance, 
he writes justictar for justiciary; St. Benedict for St. Bennet ; 
Moslems for Musselmans, &c. With these exceptions the 
chapter on Henry II., so far as we can discover, exhibits an 
exact transcript of Mr. Burke’s abridgment of 1852, and what- 
ever may be thought of the importance of these omissions, no 
addition has been made to the text of the earlier compiler 
except the side-notes, which we noticed and commended. 
In any case we think that our readers will have perceived that 
our criticism was directed primarily against the inadequacy of 
this important chapter from the point of view of modern 
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I—VARIA. 


No time is being lost in endeavouring to supply the desire 
of the Catholic world to know more of the new Pontiff to whose 
pastoral charge it is now committed. 

Nothing is more valuable for the purpose than the first 
Encyclical of Pius X., which he addressed to his flock on 
occasion of his accession, and which has been recognized on 
all sides as a manifesto of singular power and significance. This 
is placed within reach of all the faithful in the well-printed 
version of the official translation, issued by Messrs. Burns and 
Oates. The price is twopence. 

From the Impresa Cattolica di Imagini, Rome, we receive 
an admirable portrait of Pius X., with facsimile signature, 
which pleases us more than any we have yet seen. His 
Holiness is represented as showing more signs of age than in 
the likeness which was made familiar to the public when his 
election became known, and it bears its own authentication in 
the remarkable resemblance to Pius IX., which has struck those 
who have had the opportunity of seeing him. The English 
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agents for this print are Messrs. Washbourne, of 4, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C., and it is to be had unframed at four shillings 
and half-a-crown, according to difference of size. 

Messrs. Benziger likewise send a handsome fully-coloured 
reproduction of the earlier portrait, very suitable for framing, 
published at half-a-dollar. 
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Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


REVUE BENEDICTINE. (IV.) 
Leo XIII. and Pius IX. Z. Janssens. The Jerominian Martyro- 
logium and the Feast of St. Benedict. AH. Quentin. 
An unpublished System of Liturgical Readings. G. Morin. 
‘ Benedictine Chronicle. U. Berlidre. The Consuetudines 
of Abbot Sigebert. B. Albers. Reviews, &c. 


RAZON Y FE. (November.) 


The Catholic Church and Freedom of Education. R. Ruiz 
Amado. The Penitentiary Reforms of Grace and Justice. 
V. Minteguiaga. Obligatory Arbitration. WV. Noguer. 
Was St. Hermengild a rebel? FR. Rochel. Reviews, &c. 


REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. (October 15.) 


The Pueudo-Chrysostome and St. Matthew. £. Bouvy. Bossuet 
and the Theatre. P. Martain. The Union of Churches 
as viewed by the Orthodox Greeks. S. Salaville. 
Reviews, &c. 


STUDIEN UND MITTHEILUNGEN. (II. IIL.) 


Cardinal A. M. Quirini and his Efforts at Conciliation. 
F. Lauchert. The Abbey of Altenburg and its relations 
to Horn. P. F. Endl. The Beginnings of the Cistercian 
Community at Wilhering. O. Gril/nberger. The Medal 
of St. Benedict. F. Busam. The Great Schism of the 
West. P. Blimetzreider. The Official Criticism of the 
Acts of the Martyrs. H. Leclerg. Reviews, &c. 
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BESSARIONE. (September, October.) 
The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. £. Revillout. The 
Bulgarian Church of the Present Day. P. A. Palmieri. 
The Legend and Cultus of St. George. O. Parisotti, The 
African Elements in Italian Ethnography. G. Curis. 
Reviews, &c. 


L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (November.) 
The Golden Legend. /. C. Sroussolle. Dante Alighieri. 

P. Fontaine. The Spirit of the Day. Addbé Delfour. 
Recent Patrologistic Literature. /. 7zreront. Reviews, &c. 


THE DOLPHIN. (November.) 
Socialism, its Nature and Spirit. WV./. Kerby. Care of the Catholic 
Church for her Dead. Brother and Sister. /. Charruau, 
S.J. Our Bible Class. An Heirloom of the Protestant 
Reformation. J/. 17. Mallock. Reviews, &c. 


REVUE DU CLERGE FRANCAIS. (November I and 15.) 
Catholicism in Belgium and its Legal Status. ZL. Crousi/. 
The debate on the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. 
J. Tréal.  L’Abbé J. M. de La Mennais and the 
Seminaries. P. Poxsard. A Retreat of Mgr. d’Hulst. 
A. Boudrillart. A New Idol. F. Dubois. Liberalism 
and Anticlericalism. /. Bricout. The Vision of St. Simon 
Stock. B. Zimmerman and A. Boudinhon. Reviews, &c. 


EtTubDES. (November 5 and 20.) 
A Little Book and what is in it (J/7. Lozsy’s Autour d’un petit 
Livre). F. Prat. From 18 to 23: College Life. W. Tampé 
The Social Movement in Germany. //. de Bigault. The 
Controversy regarding the Battle of Sedan. /H/. Chérot. 
Secularization. /7. Dudon. The Land of the Chanson de 
Geste: Cordova and Sevile. ?. Svau. The Princesse de 
Condé. //. Chérot. Reviews, &c. 


CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (November 7 and 21.) 
The Czar’s Proposed Visit and its Failure. The “Cursus” in 
Literature and the Liturgy. The Catacombs of St. Peter 
and the Cemetery of Ostia. The Golden Age of Medieval 
Art. Vindication of the Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. Down with the Duel. The “Parvis” in old 
St. Peter’s. Reviews, &c. 
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